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Anglo-Canadian Mills to Build Big News Print Plant 


Work on Plant To Be Located Near Quebec City Will Begin Before End of the Present Year—Capacity 
Will Be 400 Tons of News Print Per Day and About 1,000 Men Will Be Employed—Plant Will Be 
Self-Contained, Manufacturing Under the Same Roof, Its Own Ground Wood and Sulphite— 

Announcement Made by F. W. Clarke. — 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MonrTREAL, Que., May 18, 1925.—Work on the plant of the Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, near Quebec City, which 
has been proposed for some time, and which will have a capacity 
of four hundred tons of news print per day and employ about one 
thousand men, will begin before the end of the present year, it has 
become known -with. the return from England of Frank W. 
Clarke, who represents the Rothermere interests in Canada. While 
in England, Mr. Clarke conferred with Lord Rothermere and his 
associates. He states that plans for the mill have taken on definite 
form, the site is under construction, certain surveys and preliminary 
work will be done shortly, and it is hoped that suitable arrange- 
ments will be made and the mill located at or close to the City of 
Quebec. The plant will be self-contained, manufacturing under the 
same roof its own ground wood and sulphite, as well as paper. The 
projected mill will be the first large news print mill in Canada, 
projected and controlled by English capital, it is beieved, and will, 
as planned, constitute the largest industry in the immediate vicinity 
of Quebec City. The board of directors of the company includes, 
in addition to Lord Rothermere and ‘Frank W. Clarke, Sir Herbert 
Holt, president of the Royal Bank of Canada and the Montreal 
Light, Heat & Power Co., Hon. Smeaton White, president of the 
Montreal Gazette; R. C. McMichael, KC, of Montreal, and E. A. 
Sursham, of London, England. 


May Locate New Paper Mill at New Orleans 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

New Orveans, La., May 18, 1925.—Negotiations for a New 
Orleans plant to house the initial venture of a new straw paper 
manufacturing concern have been brought to a stage that virtually 
assures establishment of the industry here, according to Nat Gordon 
of St. Louis, who is associated with M. R. Kennedy, the holder of 
the American rice paper patents, in arranging for the proposed ven- 
ture in conjunction with local financial interests. 

Mr. Kennedy inspected the old plant at Marrero to determine if 
its facilities are adaptable to his plans for a demonstration plant to 
be operated for a short time before launching a more pretentious 
proposition which is conceived as the first of a string of mills for 
the manufacture of all grades ofpaper from rice; wheat, oat and 
other straw. 

Mr. Gordon said it had been agreed not to disclose immediately 
the identity of the local interests concerned in the project in order 
that Mr. Kennedy and the New Orleans business men may arrange 
to launch the demonstration plant before looking for a probable 
permanent site. 


Straw of all kinds is available to New Orleans in such quantity 
as to enable operation of a paper plant and pulp mill on a large and 
profitabe scale, Mr. Gordon said. 

Mr. Kennedy -discovered the process, which has led to the de- 
veloped and patented method, twenty years ago. His process is 
said to offer advantages not found in those of French inventors and 
is so protected that conflicts over rights cannot effect the launch- 
ing or operation of the proposal. 


Petition to Sell American Writing Property 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., May 19.—Attorney Eugene A. Lynch, special 
counsel for the city of Holyoke, acting for the tax collector, James 
M. Kennedy, Thursday of last week filed an intervening petition 
with the United States District Court in Boston asking for the 
permission of the court to sell certain real estate of the American 
Writing Paper Company to satisfy tax claims of over $300,000 
against it. No special property is noted in the petition. 

Sidney L. Willson, president and receiver of the Company, re- 
grets the discourtesy shown by the city in the matter, as he terms 
it. He says that if the city officials had had the courtesy to await 
the completion of the Company’s petition’ for authority to issue a 
receiver's certificate they could have saved themselves the trouble 
of filing the intervening petition. 

He said that this petition had been practically completed but de- 
cried the action of the city in filing the intervening petition before 
the Company’s petition had been finally drafted. He said that he 
had stated two weeks ago that something definite on the Company’s 
part relative to the payment of the taxes would develop within two 
or three weeks. The work of drafting the petition was in the works 
before the city started its action he said. 


Tileston & Hollingsworth Build Warehouse 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Boston, Mass., May 18, 1925.—The Tileston & Hollingsworth 
Company, 892 River street, Hyde Park, Mass., has awarded a con- 
tract to the Morton G. Tuttle Company, 862 Park Square Building, 
Boston, for the construction of a new two-story and basement stor- 
age warehouse. This warehouse is to be approximately 100 x 120 
feet and is to be built of reinforced concrete and structural steel. 
Also a new de-inking building of structural steel and concrete, two 
stories high, approximately 25 x 80 feet. 

There will also be considerable remodeling work in connection with 
the paper machine room. This work will start promptly. Geo. F. 
Hardy of New York City is the engineer. 
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Montreal Interested in Statement of Price Bros. 


At Annual General Meeting of Shareholders, Company’s Position is Outlined and Plans for the Future 
are Discussed—United States Asserts Claim to Share of Grand Falls Power—Plans Sub- 
mitted for Another Big Power Plant on the Saguenay River. 


MontTreaL, Que., May 18, 1925.—The annual general meeting of 
shareholders of Price Brothers & Co., Limited, held at the head office 
in Quebec, marked the close of a year in which important develop- 
ments had been carried out. 


Being the first time that Mr. Price occupied the chair, he asked the 
shareholders to be allowed to preface his remarks by a special refer- 
ence to his late father, Sir William Price, who had presided over the 
destinies of the company for over twenty-five years. “During those 
years the properties of the company,” said Mr. Price, “were by 
judicious hubsandry increased in value and considerably added to. 
By careful management and shrewd foresight their earning power 
and general importance have been, to say th: least, most gratifying. 
Over and above this, however, your late president laid down such 
a clear and concise program for future expansion, a program so 
economically sound and acceptable, even under such conditions as 
we face today, your Board have advised it to the full and it is 
this. program, as outlined in previous reports to the shareholders, 
that we are following out today.” Regarding the general affairs 
of the company, Mr. Price said :—“Our participation in the develop- 
ment of the Grand Discharge and our association in general with J. 
B. Duke, I do not hesitate to say, will in your. interest prove most 
satisfactory. The position in which your company stands in the 
eyes of the investor has permitted of our making an issue of $7,000,- 
000 of preferred stock at a satisfactory price, which has so stabilized 
our financial position that we may face the future, with whatever it 
may bring, with the utmost confidence. We have an organization of 
which we feel justly proud and which has stood us in good stead 
during the trying times following the disaster at Kenogami, and 
our sincere thanks are due to one and all of them, for their loyalty 
and unstinted effort at a time when such was most needed. Be- 
lieving as we do that wood supply is one of the most important, if not 
the most important factor in the economic manufacture of paper, 
we have devoted considerable time and attention towards maintaing 
and constantly improving our woods operations and husbanding 
our forest resources. The results of our efforts in this direction are 
proving themselves sound by the fact that we are delivering wood to 
the mills at a low cost, as well as generously protecting future 
operations. We are spending a considerable sum of money on in- 
creasing our output of news print paper at a time when the demand 
is not considered all that it might be, but let it be borne in mind 
that, situated as we are with the necessary limits and electric 
power, as well as our favorable position in the paper market, our 
development is in every way the most logical. Our cost of pro- 
duction is such that we can stand up to keener competition than 
many and still meet our obligations to the full. The lumber trade 
in which we are interested to a large extent is not in a healthy 
position; but in spite of this our profits have been satisfactory. I 
attribute this largely to our low cost of manufacture and our favor- 
able relations with our customers.” 


Another Big Power Plant Projected 


Plans have been submitted to Premier Taschereau and Hon. Mr. 
Mercier, Minister of Lands and Forests, of a projected development 
at Chute a Caron, 21 miles south of Grande Decharge, on the 
Saguenay River. Last week the preliminary arrangements were 
completed by the Duke interests to construct a dam, which will bring 
the capacity of the Grange Decharge from 400,000 to about 1,000,- 
000 h.p., making it the largest power development in Canada. 
Transmission wires will be installed without delay from the de- 
velopment centre, St. Joseph d’Alma to Baie St. Paul, and other 


points along the river. Power will be exclusively reserved for the 
exploitation of forestry resources by local mills and no power will 
be exported. Railways will be offered an opportunity to use power 
within the province of Quebec. 


Straw Pulp Supplementary to Wood Pulp 

Members of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association have 
naturally been greatly interested in the news of the successful ex- 
periment by which the Morning Post of London has been printed 
on paper made from straw, with the result that a large straw paper 
mill is being planned for Western Canada. Samples of the straw 
paper have been obtained and an analysis indicates the composi- 
tion to be as follows: 
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Ordinary news print contains between 75 and 80 percent of ground- 
wood pulp and about 25 per cent of sulphite pulp. It would appear 
that while straw displaced about half the groundwood pulp, an addi- 
tional percentage of sulphite pulp was used to strengthen the paper. 
The paper appeared to have good printing qualities and to have a 
somewhat finer surface than ordinary news print, permitting of a 
better reproduction of half-tone cuts. The fact that about half the 
quantity of groundwood pulp appears to be used in the manufacture 
of the paper indicates that the experiment may have important re- 
sults in the conservation of forests, while immense quantities of 
straw, now destroyed as being of no value, will bring a return to 
the grain growers. 


Asserts Claim to Share of Power 

At a meeting of the International Joint Waterways Commission, 
convened in Montreal on Friday, the application of the New Bruns- 
wick Government to proceed with the hydro development of the 
Grand Falls on the St. John River, N. B., came up for hearing. 
Among those present were representatives of the New Brunswick 
Government headed by Premier Veniot; the United States Gov- 
ernment; the State of Maine, Bangor, and Aroostook Railway; St. 
John Valley Chamber of Commerce, International Paper Company, 
the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railways. The mem- 
bers of the Waterways Commission present were: Canadian mem- 
bers—Charles A. McGrath, of Ottawa, chairman; H. A. Powell, 
K.C., of St. John, N. B.; Sir William Hearst; with Lawrence J 
Burpee, secretary. United States members—Senator Clarence D 
Clark, Evanston, Wyoming; Senator Dubbis, Idaho; with D. H. 
Smith, secretary. 

Attorney Hackworth, Washington, representing the United State 
Government, stated that his principals had no objection to the «« 
velopment of the scheme, but advanced four reservations; that a 
reasonable amount of power should be exported to the United 
States; that the U. S. interests adversely affected should be con 
pensated ; that the U. S. should have representation on a commissio 
to supervise construction; and that the scheme should be modific: 
or revoked if either Government could show that the benefits we 
not commensurate with damages resulting to either Government « 
their nationals. Considerable discussion of a highly technica: 
character arose. The claim of the U. S. representatives resolv: 
itself into a request that a certain definite amount of power shoul: 
be set aside for export to the United States. This amount, sai 
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Mr. Hackworth, should under no consideration be subject to any 
Dominion tax, because such a tax might be placed high enough to 
render the power too expensive for Americans to use. The State 
of Maine wanted the hydro-development of the river, said Attorney 
General R. D. Fellows, but the people of Maine must be assured 
of a supply of power if and when they desired it. 


Hudson Regulating Assessment for Paper Firms 

AvBany, N. Y., May 18, 1925.—The Hudson River Regulating 
District Commission has filed in the county clerk’s office during the 
past week final approval of the apportionment of cost of the Sacan- 
daga reservoir at Conklingville, N. Y., a $9,000,000 project which 
will provide power throughout the Upper Hudson territory and is 
also aimed to control the flow of the Hudson River in dry and 
freshet seasons. The next step to be taken will be the sale of 
a bond issue after which actual work on the reservoir will begin. 
Pulp and paper concerns located along the upper Hudson will be 
the greatest beneficiaries and are taxed accordingly. 

The final assessments levied against pulp and paper firms show 
little change from the original apportionment. The International 
Paper Company will pay the largest assessment, with the Union 
Bag and Paper Corporation next. The South Glens Falls site of the 
I. P. Company is assessed $282,960; Fort Edward Mill $266,490; the 
Luzerne property $856,620; the Corinth mills $1,104,120. 

The Union Bag and Paper Corporation properties are assessed 
as follows: Hudson Falls Mill $192,870; Bakers Falls $829,980; 
Hadley $289,350. The property of the West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company, Mechanicvile, is assessed $265,230 in the final ap- 
portionment; the United Paperboard Company and others of 
Thomson $117,360; Fort Miller Pulp and Paper Company of Fort 
Miller, $72,360; Finch, Pruyn & Co., Glens Falls, $282,960; Moreau 
Manufacturing Company is assessed $215,730; the Warren Curtis 
Manufacturing Company at Luzerne and Corinth $348,930; estate 
of Warren Curtis, Hadley Mill $385,830. 

It is expected that the first bond issue of $3,000,000 will be dis- 
posed of early in June. Pulp and paper firms assessed for the work 
will be given approximately fifty years in which to pay their assess- 
ments, 
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Buy Interest in Wrenn Mill 


George H. Mead of Dayton, Ohio, of the Mead Paper Company, 
and Edward T. Gardner, of Middletown, of the Harvey-Gardner 
plants, according to the Dayton News have purchased a half 
interest in the Wrenn paper mill at Middletown. The Wrenn is 
one of the oldest concerns in its line in the country. For over two 
generations it was conducted by representatives of the family of 
that name. A few years ago it was purchased by John Gibson, 
who has made it a very successful enterprise. Its exclusive prod- 
uct is blotting paper. It is said to be rather distinctive, in that its 
profits per machine have been as large or larger than any paper 
mill in the country. 

The transfer of the interests to Messrs. Mead and Gardner was 
doubtless occasioned by the desire to have participation in the com- 
pany’s operations by men who have been trained in both the selling 
and manufacturing ends. 


World’s Largest Paper Mill 


The accompanying perspective view shows the Three Rivers 
mill of the Canadian International Paper Company as it will look 
when it is completed in the spring of 1926. It will be the largest 
paper mill in the world. 

The mill, which will have eight machines with a capacity of 700 
tons of news print paper a day, stands at the confluence of the 
St. Lawrence and St. Maurice Rivers, eighty miles below Mon- 
treal. In the picture, the St. Maurice River is shown coming in 
from the left while the St. Lawrence River is shown coming in 
from the right. 

The construction of the mill was started August 25, 1919. From 
that date, work steadily progressed until the last of the four paper 
machines began turning out news print in August, 1922. 

The company began to enlarge the mill on December 1, 1924, 
for four additional machines of ninety tons each, making eight in 
all. 

When the eight machines are in operation, the Three Rivers mill 
will be able to produce enough news print every day to make 
nearly four million 24-page newspapers of standard size. 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW 
or 
ENLARGED PAPER MILL 
CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC. ~~ 


AT CONFLUENCE OF THE ST. MAURICE & ST..LAWRENCE RIVERS 
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Philadelphia Paper Trade Shows Steady Improvement 


Business Displays Betterment in Both Fine and Coarse Paper Lines—C. H. Poole Elected to Secretaryship 
of Frank M. Sayford Co.—Annual Election of Philadelphia Paper Trade Association—Scott 


Paper Co. of Chester, Pa., Installing 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILapeLpuia, Pa., May 18, 1925.—Throughout the week there 
continued the steadily improved demand for. paper in all the 
branches of the industry. It is true that purchases are confined 
to the moment’s needs and still in limited quantities but they ex- 
tend through the fine paper grades as well as the course. The most 
marked improvement is in the coarse grades. 

Now that the publishing trade of the Quaker City is preparing 
for its summer activity in the production of technical, educational 
and other books for the Fall trade the paper men in the fine paper 
distribution group have been receiving larger orders for books, 
coated, and other grades consumed in this branch of the graphic 
arts industry. The failure of the business world to respond to the 
forecasted boom which was foretold in the early part of the year 
has brought about a cautiousness on the part of the consumer 
and he is waiting for practical evidence that present improved 
conditions are to be of a more firmly grounded character before 
he commits himself to larger orders. 

Perhaps the brightest spot in the local paper market is that of 
the steadier tone to the coarse paper lines. Not only is there a 
marked improvement in the demand for all the more popular 
grades but prices are showing a firming up that is most encourag- 
ing. 

Sayford Co. Directors Meet 
Following the meeting of the directors of the Frank M. Say- 
ford Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in the local fiscal offices in 
the Drexel Building, announcement is made of the election of C. 
H. Poole to the Secretaryship of the Company. Secretary Poole 
recently has been acting Secretary. Another action taken was 
the declaration of the regular dividend. The Sayford Company 
is a Pennsylvania Corporation and was organized about five years 
ago to take over the paper department of the Robert Gair Com- 
pany. 
Paper Trade Elects Officers 

The annual election of officers to the Philadelphia Paper Trade 
Association resulted in the choice of the following :—President, 
Morgan H. Thomas, Garrett-Buchanan Company; Vice President, 
Simon Walter, Simon Walter, Inc.; Treasurer, David Lindsay, Jr.; 
Lindsay Brothers, and Recording Secretary, Norbert A. Considine, 
Paper House of Pennsylvania. The Nominating Committee con- 
sisted of James MacCracken, W. W. Seary and James McNutt. 
David Lindsay, Jr. was elected to represent the Fine Paper Divi- 
sion on the Typothete. Leon Beck, before announcing his retire- 
ment from the representation of the Philadelphia Association on 
the National Association Board, read a report of the activities of 
the National Convention recently held in New York. He will be 
succeeded by David Lindsay, Jr. on the National Board. A rising 
vote of thanks was given to Mr. Beck for the two years of ex- 
cellent service on the National Board. Charles A. Wilder of the 
coarse paper firm of Wilder Brothers reported on the activities 
of the Coarse Paper Division. 


New Continental Product 


Close upon the recent visit of General Sales Manager E. W. 
Howell of the Continental Paper Company, of Bogota, N. J., to 
the offices of the local Manager Allen G. Center comes the an- 
nouncement by that firm of its plans to manufacture single manila 
and other grades of folder board in addition to its long established 
grades of news and chip boards. In preparation the Continental 
Company has equipped its No. 2 Machine for this purpose. The 


Large Machine for Tissue Production. 


trim on these grades will be 134 inches and the tonnage 500 tons 
per week. 


David Weber Remodels Old Home 


In preparation for the removal of David Weber & Co. to its 
new home at Richmond and Tioga streets, now in the course of 
construction, the old home is to be remodeled for the new tenants, 
the United States Rubber Company. In the Fall the Weber Com- 
pany will occupy its new factory devoted to the manufacture of 
corrugated products now being constructed on the recently pur- 
chased site. 

Installs Mammoth Machine 


A mammoth paper making machine is being installed in the 
plant of the Scott Paper Company, of Chester, Pa. The new ma- 
chine to be known as No. 7 is a specially constructed tissue 
producer. It will be used for the production of Scott tissues con- 
verted into toilets, towels and other sanitary products. 


Increase Pulp Imports 


In a report on the increased importations through the Port of 
Philadelphia during the month of April made by Alfred Lynch, 
statistician for the Board of Commissioners of Navigation, it was 
shown’ that’ among the many commodities that showed a sub- 
stantial gain was that of imported woodpulp. 


New England Paper Merchants 


Worcester, Mass., May 15, 1925.—A departure from the regular 
custom was made by the New England Paper Merchants Association 
when on Tuesday, May 12, they met at the Worcester Country 
Club, for their spring meeting. This was the first time in the 
history of the Association that they had met outside of the city 
of Boston. That the move was a popular one was attested by 
the number who attended from the different cities of New England. 

The meeting was arranged by Vice-President Esty of the Charles 
A. Esty Paper Company, backed up by an able committee, A. H. 
Arnold, Providence Paper Company, C. L. Beckwith, H. W. Carter 
Paper Company, C. K. Judd, Judd Paper Company, and C. S. 
Proctor, Proctor Paper Company. 

After a business session lasting from 12:15 to 3 P. M., during 
which an excellent meal was served by the Worcester Country 
Club steward, N. A. Schoenbucher, L. M. Pape and W. C. Ridgway 
of the National Paper Trade Association office in New York and 
W. F. McQuillen, Ex-President of the National Paper Trade As- 
sociation, spoke. The meeting was adjourned by the President, H. 
L. Carter, and many made use of the opportunity to try out the 
course of the Worcester Country Club where within a few weeks 
the U. S. National Open is to be played. The following houses 
were represented : 

Boston :—Arnold-Roberts Company, John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Carter, Rice & Company, A. M. Eaton Paper Company, Fort Hill 
Paper Company, Arthur E. Ham &-Son, Knight, Allen & Clark, 
Inc., Massey & Hurlbert Paper Company, D. F. Munroe Company,’ 
Storrs & Bement Company, Von Olker-Snell Paper Company, 
Whitney Bros., Inc. 

Hotyoxe :—Judd Paper Company. 

LoweLL :—Fleming Estate and Procter Paper Company. 

PRovIDENCE :—Providence Paper Company. 

SprINGFIELD:—H. W. Carter Paper Co. 

Worcester :—Charles A. Esty Paper Company, and Perkins and 
Butler, Inc. 
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VICKERY FELT CONDITIONER 


VICKERY FELT CONDITIONER AT WORK FOR FALULAH PAPER CO. 


Under ordinary conditions, a felt becomes progressively 
less efficient till the time- comes when you have to shut 174 ordered, 


; of which 80 
down and wash it. were repeat 


orders 


Washing only partially restores the porosity of the felt, 
then the filling-up process begins again, and the water that 
the felt can’t reject has to be dried out at ten times the cost 
of pressing. 


The Continuous Action of the Vickery Felt Conditioner 
eliminates shut-downs and preserves to a marked degree the 
original porosity of the felt. The result is better pressing, 
drying, and finishing at reduced production costs. 


Descriptive Booklet on Request. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE « MASSACHUSETTS 
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Toronto Paper Trade Falls Short of Expectations 


Orders Not Bulking Up As Large As They Did Dwring the Month of April—United States Customs 
Officials Hold Up Canadian Half Tone News at the Border—Many Operations in Pulpwood 
Now in Progress—Interlake Tissue Mills Greatly Improve Their Head Offices 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Toronto, ONTARIO, May 18, 1925.—Business in the paper trade 
generally is not what it should be at this season of the year and 
not up to expectations on the part of the jobbers. In some centres 
in- western Ontario there is a good trade being done but, on the 
whole, the number of orders are restricted to immediate require- 
ments and do not bulk as large in the aggregate as last month. 
There have been some adjustments on book paper and the reduc- 
tions, which amount to about a quarter of a cent, went into effect 
this week. 

In the pulp market, business is fairly firm and mills are buying 
cautiously, with the news grade of sulphite at $58 a ton delivered 
and bleached sulphite at $85, while groundwood pulp is bringing 
from $30 to $32. 

In the rag and paper stock arena, there has been a decline in 
purchasing and collections have fallen off owing to weaker prices 
and lessened demand. One Toronto concern reports that it is col- 
lecting ten tons a day less than a month ago and, until the paper 
mills use up their surplus stock, there will be no activity in the 
situation. Most mills have a fair supply on hand at the present 
time. The rag market is also weak but is in better shape than the 
waste paper line. 

Coated paper mills continue busy but, in-other manufacturing de- 
partments, the paper industry remains unchanged, with the excep- 

tion of news print which has a steady call and regular shipments. 


Will Investigate Canadian Paper Industry 


J. A. Clark recently arrived in Canada from England where he 
has a wide insight in paper circles through his connection with the 
Edward Lloyd Company, Kent, Eng. He was awarded the Robert 
Blair scholarship in London, entitling him to select an industry for 
study and investigation. He chose the technology of the paper in- 
dustry, which he is now investigating in Canada. He will spend 
some time in the mills of Ontario and will also visit a number in 
other parts of the Dominion. 


Many Operations in Pulpwood 

The Thompson and Heyland Lumber Company, Toronto, have ten 
portable rossing plans at work along the line of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways between Hearst, Ont., and Greening, Que., a dis- 
tance of 300 miles. About 22,000 cords of unpeeled spruce, which 
was bought from the farmers and settlers during the past winter, 
will be rossed this summer. The firms have shipped 45,000 cords 
so far this season to mills in Southern Ontario, Wisconsin, New 
York and Pennsylvania and have 55,000 yet to ship. The Thomp- 
son and Heyland Company have contracted for 42,000 cords for 
delivery to United States mills during 1926, principally of poplar. 
Prices on all kinds of pulpwood are a little easier than a year ago. 


Half Tone News Held Up 


A considerable quantity of Canadian made, half tone news is being 
held up at the border by United States customs officials who are de- 
manding what is approximately equal to fifteen per cent duty, despite 
the fact that the paper going through is reported to be of a quality 
conforming to the United States Treasury stipulations. For the 
past two years there has been no difficulty along this line. It is 
alleged that certain United States officials are prompted’to act in a 
retaliatory spirit, arising out of the agitation, which has been raised 
in Canada respecting an embargo on the export of pulpwood from 
private lands. In the meantime, an adjustment of the situation 
is expected but, if the matter is kept up, so far as half tone news 





is concerned, it will be impossible for the mills in the Dominion to 
do business over the line on this grade of paper owing to the duty. 


Interchange of Mail Order Matter 

A number of Canadian paper manufacturers are being asked by 
W. A. Sutherland, Secretary of the Toronto Typothetae, to submit 
samples of their direct mail order advertising, which will be ex- 
changed for similar samples from creators of advertising on the 
other side of the line. This is the result of the attendance by Mr. 
Sutherland in Chicago recently of a Secretary-Managers’ gathering 
where it was arranged for an interchange of advertising samples 
with a view to promoting new and more original ideas in publicity 
of this character. 


New Offices Are Most Inviting 


The head offices of the Interlake Tissue Mills, Toronto, which are 
located on University Ave., have been enlarged and remodelled. 
George Carruthers, President of the company, is a former president 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. Ernest Martin, who 
is in charge of the sales promotion department, has in connection 
with his new quarters several, silent salesmen show cases in which 
are displayed various samples of light weight wrappings, specialties, 
colored tissues, etc., in most attractive style. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 

The Lincoln Mills, Merritton, Ont., have expanded their flour 
sack business and installed a number of new machines in order to 
take care of increasing demand. 

John Martin of the John Martin Paper Company, Winnipeg, and 
former President of the Canadian Paper Trade Association, who has 
been spending some time in Honolulu, has returned. 

Harold Finlay, vice-president of the United Paper Mills, To- 
ronto, spent the past week in Kitchener, Windsor and Walkerville 
on business and reports the paper trade in these centres as active. 

Fred W. Halls, of the Fred W. Halls Paper Company, Toronto, 
spent a few days lately at the branch office of the company in Lon- 
don, Ont. 

Orville H. Moore, managing director of the Hinde and Dauch 
Paper Company of Toronto, Canada, is the leader of thirty prom- 
inent Rotarians, who left Toronto this week on a semi-annual fish- 
ing trip to the French River district where they officially opened 
the Bungalow Camp for the season. 

E. S. Munroe, of Toronto, Treasurer of the Canadian Paper 
Trade Association, was lately elected President of the York Lawn 
Bowlers Association. 

Dan Daverin of the Daverin Paper Mills, Camden East, Ont., 
spent a few days in Toronto last week. He reports that the plant 
will start operating on June 1 and turn out various specialties. 

Kenneth Heyland of Toronto, who has spent the past year in the 
construction department of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, 
at Iroquois Falls, Ont., has returned to Toronto. 

The Thompson and Heyland Lumber Company, Toronto, who are 
large dealers and exporters of pulpwood, have opened a branch office 
at Cochrane, in Northern Ontario, with W. H. Hartford in charge. 

Col. P. B. Wilson, of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., was in Toronto last week attending a meet- 
ing of the various industries in connection with accident prevention 
and compensation. He is the chairman of the committee represent- 


ing the pulp and paper industry. A number of important matters 
were discussed. 
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A NEW STEEL 


—Special formula 
holds its edge 


10 Day 
FREE 
Trial 


Send in your 


Specifications Today 


[HE true worth in a paper 
knife is hidden to the eye; 
the only test is performance 


R. J. DOWD KNIFE WORKS — BELOIT, WIS. 
All styles of Beater Bars, Bed Plates and Knives used in Paper Mills. 
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Recent Death of D. M. Bare Recalls Interesting Career 


Building of Roaring Spring Mill in 1866 Was Followed by Serious Explosion Which Closed Plant for 
Several Months—A Few Months Later Plant Was Destroyed by Fire—Rebuilding of Mill Was 
Followed by Years of Growth and Prosperity—Story of the Early Days 


The recent death of D.M. Bare, founder of the D. M. Bare 
Paper Company, which was briefly mentioned in the Paper TraDE 
JourNAL, brings vividly to mind his interesting career and the 
equally interesting growth of the company he founded. 

Mr. Bare, who died on April 16 in his ninety-first year, was a 
pioneer paper man. He was a man of large sympathies and of 
genuinely humane impluses, a conscientious Christian gentleman 
and one who earned and held the respect of all who knew him. 


D. M. Bare 


Three daughters survive him—Mrs. Clara S. Bobb and Mrs. Ella 
B. Garver, both of Roaring Spring, Pa., and Mrs. Anna B. Eldon 
of Northampton, Mass. 


Born in Huntington, Pa. 


Daniel M. Bare was born in Sinking Valley, then Huntington 
but now Blair County, Pa. In the Spring of 1841 his parents 
moved to Morrison’s Cove, where the son grew to manhood at the 
old homestead on Hickory Bottom, three miles east of Woodbury, 
Bedford County, Pa. He worked on the farm until one year 
after his marriage and also taught school four terms while living 
there. 

In 1858 he moved to Waterside and two years later to Loysburg 
where he lived four years. Early in January, 1864, he moved to 
Roaring Spring where he made his home up to the time of his death. 
Since 1858 he had been interested in flour mills and in the milling 
business. He was owner of the Roaring Spring Mill but had rented 
it for some years past. 


Early Misfortunes 


In the summer of 1865 three young men conferred with the view 
of building a paper mill. They were John Eby, John Morrison and 
Mr. Bare. It was decided to build a mill at Roaring Spring, then a 
hamlet of eight or nine houses. Before the work was started, 
Isaac Bowers. was added to the list of partners. The mill was 


built and started in April, 1866. They were doomed to misfortune, 
however. In July they had a boiler explosion which caused a shut 
down for several months. In October of the same year the whole 
plant burned. In spite of this set-back it was decided to rebuild 
The work of rebuilding had no more than gotten underway than 
the death of John Eby, the general manager, occurred. The work, 
however, continued through the winter and the mill was again 
started in the early spring of 1867. John Morrison was the general 
manager. 

The mill was run with one small machine until 1878 when a 
second one, somewhat larger, was installed. The records do not 
show what the production was prior to 1873 but that year the 
daily average was 1,860 pounds and the selling price was ten 
cents, nine and one half cents and nine cents a pound. In 1877 
the production had increased to 4,500 pounds and the selling price 
was seven.and one fourth cents. In 1881, with two machines 
running, the production went up to 12,300 pounds but the price 
had settled down to five and three-fourth cents. 


Third Machine Put In 


In 1892 a third machine was put in and in 1898 the mill was re 
modelled, the capacity of the pulp mill being increased. The steam 
plant was rebuilt in 1904 and the McDonald Bleach plant installed 
Since then the plant has made its own bleach. 

By the year 1905 the average daily production moved up to 
51,000 pounds but the price had further settled to $3.27 per hun- 
dred pounds. The present average daily production is from 60,000 
to 62,000 pounds. 7 

For the first few years after starting the mills made what was 
called a bogus-manila paper. It was made from straw and gunny 
bagging and was used for grocer’s bags and sold at from nine to 
ten cents a pound. Some time before 1870 the mill. began to make 
white paper from straw and rags, the price of white paper at that 
time being about twelve cents a pound. In 1875 use was made of 
linn and poplar wood in making white print paper but the mill 
continued to use straw pulp with its wood pulp for several years, 
finally abandoning the use of straw in 1880. For the past 30 years 
the mill's product has been machine finish and super calendered 
book and writing papers. At the present time the mill employs 
about 250 persons. 


A Pioneer Paper Mill 


The Roaring Spring Mill is the pioneer paper mill of Central 
Pennsylvania. The firm of Morrison, Bare and Cass built the Tyrone 
mill in 1880. It is now the property of the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company. About the same time John Dixon and the 
Armstrong Brothers built the Lock Haven Paper Mill and about 
1898 Charles Schwab built the Williamsburg mill which is also 
owned now by the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company. 

These three Blair County paper mills employ at their plants some 
thing more than a thousand persons and consume about 60,000 
cords of wood and probably 200,000 tons of coal annually. 

After the death of John Eby, his interest in the Roaring Sprinz 
mill was purchased by John Morrison and Jacob Eby and the firm 
name changed to Morrison, Bare & Co. This firm continued with 
John Morrison as manager until 1875 when the firm established a 
paper warehouse in Pittsburgh with Mr. Morrison in charge, for 
the sale of their papers and also for the sale of other papers. 

That year Isaac Bowers met his death on a railroad near Gales- 
burg, Ill, and his interest in the mill was sold to the survivin: 

(Continued on page 62) 
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EDERI 
UMPS 


How Would You Write This Advertisement ? 


If it was up to you to write this ad describing a high grade paper mill 
stock pump how would you do it? 


Would you emphasize the HEAVY SHAFT, the LARGE BEAR- 
INGS equipped with LIBERAL OIL RESERVOIRS, the HEAVY 
CASING, the CAREFULLY DESIGNED IMPELLER, the LONG 
LIFE in service, the HIGH EFFICIENCY maintained, the WORK- 
MANSHIP involved, or the large number of SUCCESSFUL 
INSTALLATIONS? 


We admit it is a tough job to concentrate on one topic when there 
are so many talking points. 


HOW WOULD YOU DO IT? 


The Frederick Iron and Steel Company 


FREDERICK, MARYLAND 
In Canada—DOMINION ENGINEERING WORKS, LTD., Lachine, Que. 
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Demand for Fine Papers in Chicago Is Satisfactory 


Improvement Being Shown Over Past Month When Demand Was Fairly Satisfactory—Coarse Paper 
Division Is Also Reported Somewhat Improved—Trading Is on Very Unsatisfactory Basis 
in Waste Paper Market—Pilcher-Hamilton Salesmen Meet 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaco, Ill, May 18, 1925.—Business in the fine paper division 
is reported as being very satisfactory. One prominent dealer says 
that the April volume was very satisfactory and the current month 
is showing up equally good. There are no price changes to be noted 
in this division. Prices are well established. In the coarse division 
dealers are reporting better volume. As to prices there is some 
weakness noticeable in tissues, kraft and butchers. No lower prices 
are being quoted but it is said that some mills are willing to make 
concessions rather than let sizeable orders get away. There is 
practically no change in the old paper situation. The market is 
no lower as to price but the trading is on a very unsatisfactory 
basis. It is hard for accumulators of waste paper to get their 
ideas as to price adjusted to actual conditions and the mills are 
just as hard to sell to profitably. The dealer is between the devil 
and the deep blue sea and does not like the situation at all. 


Pilcher-Hamilton Luncheon 

The regular monthly luncheon of the Pilcher-Hamilton salesmen 
was held at the Union League Club, Thursday, May 7. Very in- 
- teresting and instructive talks were given by Mr. Milligan of 
Solar-Sturges Manufacturing Company and Mr. Precourt of the 
Cayuga Linen and Cotton Mills. 

The Pilcher-Hamilton Company is adding some very profitable 
specialties to its line, among which are Solar self-closing recepta- 
cles manufactured by the Solar-Sturges Company. Mr. Milligan 
gave the men a good sales talk on the line. Mr. Precourt talked 
on Cayuga twines and suggested prospects that were new leads 
even to the old timers. He also outlined the special service his 
people were prepared to give in the way of helping the local sales- 
man close on the more difficult business. 

The May sales contest was also discussed. The contest this 
month is between the veterans and upstarts representing two ball 
teams. The teams have been picked, as the designation indicates, 
according to length of service. The winning team will be given 
a luncheon and an afternoon at one of the major league ball parks. 
The individual high man will be given a special prize. 


Graphic Charts in Business 

It is not often that we feel at liberty to construe a pleasant re- 
ception as an invitation to stay all day when we call on Pilcher- 
Hamilton’s sales manager, Edgar A. Hall, Jr. At the time of our 
last visit, however, he looked as if he had an extra minute or two 
that he could give us and we ventured to ask him to what extent 
he is “sold” on the use of graphic charts in business. 

“The use of graphic charts,” replied Mr. Hall, “is of inestim- 
able value in deciding on what the policy of purchases should be 
during certain periods of the year and what may be expected in the 
way of business, for the reason that unless the unforeseen happens 
the much talked of cycles in business will occur and re-occur in 
regular order. 

“The length of the lines on graphic charts, of course are de- 
termined by. the business figures which are available. For in- 
stance, it has been noticeable that our sales in the month of May 
showed a pronounced decline in 1923 and 1924. However, in 1925 
the spring slump in business started in the month of March and 
continued through the month of April which gave us two months 
of decline and which made it reasonably certain that the history of 
May business would not repeat itself, and that business would show 
a marked improvement, for the reason that consumers’ stocks 
would be low because they had been out of the market for the 


two preceding months and they would be forced to buy. This pre- 
diction was made to you prior to May Ist and the figures for the 
portion of the month that has now passed, show that there will b« 
material gain in our business for the month of May which will b: 
sufficient to make up for the declines of March and April. 

“Had we permitted our stocks to decrease in proportion to the 
decrease in business, we would not have been able to handle th: 
orders now coming in. 

“Graphic charts may be used with profit in plotting out the 
value of the service of all departments. At !east this has been our 
experience.” 

General Chicago Trade News 

S. B. Gaines, of the Irwin Paper Company, Quincy, IIl., stopped 
off in Chicago on his return from Erie, Penn., where he attended 
the Hammermill annual meeting. Mr. Gaines is one of the younger 
men in the paper trade and is a comer. 

Edgar A. Hall, Jr. and Albert S. Harmon, of the Pilcher-Ham- 
ilton organization, are visiting mills in the Miami Valley. 

The Middle States Wrapping Association will hold its annual 
meeting at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Tuesday, May 26. Offi- 
cers for the coming year will be elected. L. Nash, of Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards, will talk on the wrapping paper market of today. A 100 
per cent attendance is desired. 

The Central States Paper Trade Association holds its annual 
meeting at The Book Cadilac Hotel, Detroit, Wednesday, May 20 
Election of officers will be held and routine business transacted. 

Courtney H. Reeves has assumed his new duties as director of 
sales for the Paper Mills Company, 517 South Wells street. 

Porter Andrews, of Whitaker Paper Company, 216 North San- 
gamon street, is wearing a broad smile and passing out the cigars in 
honor of a son born to Mrs. Andrews, week before last. 

The Dorr Company, Inc., manufacturers of Dorr Save-Alls, have 
removed their Chicago office to suite 2139 Straus Building, 310 
South Michigan avenue. 


Continental Paper Co. Installs Water Plant 


Bocora, N. J., May 18, 1925.—The Continental Paper Company, 
is installing an extensive water treatment plant, consisting of a coagu- 
lation basin and sand filters for incoming river water and a large 
concrete sedimentation chamber for reclaiming fiber from the white 
water. Besides providing the mill with excellent water for manu- 
facturing purposes and meeting the strictest requirements in regard 
to stream pollution it is expected that the installation will create sub- 
stantial savings due to elimination of waste in effluent. 

Karl A. Lefren, of New York City, is consulting engineer. Hun- 
gerford & Terry, Inc., are furnishing filter equipment, and the Ferber 
Construction Company, are general contractors. 


New Invention for Coated Paper 


N. E. Wainright, of the sales staff of the Provincial Paper Mills, 
Toronto, is patenting a process in connection with producing coated 
paper in so far as breaking the stock at the binding edges or in the 
creasing is concerned. He has evolved a plan whereby, when the 
paper is manufactured, it is left with an unglazed strip about half 
an inch in width which comes where the fold is, so that a catalogue 
or other printed matter can be bound and folded on this unglazed 
strip, thus obviating breakage or creasing. 
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Making a Stronger Paper 


Several things must be considered 
in making stronger paper besides the 
furnish and among the most important 
of these are formation, caliper and the 
absence of foam spots and lumps. 


By bettering the formation, making 
the caliper even across the entire width 
of the sheet, and eliminating foam 
spots and lumps, the Voith High Pres- 
sure Stock Inlet is resulting in stronger 
paper wherever it is installed. 


This new machine feeds the stock to 
the wire of a Fourdrinier at the breast 
roll, at any speed, giving the entire 
surface of the wire for formation pur- 
poses. All foam spots and lumps are 
eliminated and thru minute adjust- 
ments easily made a stock of uniform 
thickness can be produced. 


Learn more about this new machine. 
Write today for your copy of a booklet 
giving full particulars about the Voith 
High Pressure Stock Inlet. 


VALLEY [RON WorkKS (o. 


AppLeTton, WISCONSIN 


By Actual Test 


Mills using the Voith 
Stock Inlet report an in- 
crease in the strength of 
their paper. This is not 
guesswork, but the result 
of laboratory tests. 


New York Office: 
350 Madison Ave. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


The Supply and Equipment Association of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association has given $1,000 to the Woodlands Section to 
aid it in its year’s work. 

* * * 


The Glazed and Fancy Paper Manufacturers’ Association will 
hold its quarterly conference at Springfield, Mass., on June 4. The 
Binder Board Manufacturers’ Association will hold a meeting in 
the same city on May 29. 

* * * 

G. A. Ware of the News Print Service Bureau left Monday for 
Milwaukee to attend the meeting of the Cost Accountants and 
Engineers of the News Print Service Bureau which is being held 
this wéek for the Lake State members. 

*x* * * 

Ernest B. Kellogg, son of Secretary R. S. Kellogg of the News 
Print Service Bureau, left yesterday on his motorcycle for Wis- 
consin where he is to spend three months in camp. This Fall he 
begins his Senior year at the University of Wisconsin. 

* * * 

The Erickson Tie and Lumber Company, large pulpwood producers 
of Sudbury, Ont., have concluded arrangements with E. J. Berger 
& Co. of New York city whereby they are to represent the com- 
pany in the entire United States for a period of years for the pur- 
pose of selling the Canadian firm’s pulpwood in the United States 
market. 

* * * 

Jonas L. Girth of the Amecousema American Trading House, 25 
rue St., Augustin, France, dealers in European papers and paper 
stock, is sailing on the S. S. “Aquitania” on May 30 on a business 
trip to the States. He expects to remain in the States during the 
month of June and could be reached by mail at 23 West 184th street, 
New York City. 

* * * 

The weekly luncheon of the Salesmen’s Association held at Ho- 
tel Belmont on Monday was a routine affair. Business conditions 
were discussed and those present were unanimous in the opinion 
that some good business would materialize in the Fall. At an early 
meeting details will be taken up for the golf tournament to be 
held for the New York members. 

* * * 

Executive Secretary Dr. Hugh P. Baker of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association is in Washington this week in attendance at 
the meeting of the United States Chamber of Commerce. Other 
representatives of the Association in attendance at the meeting are 
D. C. Everest and M. E. Marcuse, the latter of whom is a mem- 
ber of the Chamber’s board of directors. 

* * * 

The New York office of The Champion Coated Paper Company 
has been moved from 324 Pearl street to 87 Worth street to meet 
the demand for a more attractive office and one more centrally 
located. The company is now in a better position than ever to 
serve the trade, still having a very large stock at its old address 
while the new office is equipped to handle all propositions in a satis- 
factory manner. 

38 

The Austin Company, engineers and builders with headquarters 
at Euclid avenue, Cleveland, announces the removal of its New 
York office to larger and more efficient quarters in the Equitable 
building, 120 Broadway. The New York staff has been increased. 
J. K. Gannett. is the district manager of the New York office and 
A. D. Engle and D. C. Raymond are his assistants. The Austin 
Company reports an increasing volume of industrial construction on 
the Atlantic Seaboard during the past few months. 

in ee 


Whe-trade is being informed that the partnership: having existed 


between Paul E. Vernon, Howard W. Vernon and Allen C. Da- 
mon under the name of Paul E. Vernon & Co. has been dissolved 
by mutual consent, Paul E. Vernon retiring. A new partnership 
composed of Howard W. Vernon and Allen C. Damon has been 
formed taking over all assets and assuming all liabilities and con- 
tinuing the business under the same name and style of Paul §. 
Vernon & Co., 22 Reade street. 


Business Slightly Better in Boston 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 18, 1925.—Business in the paper trade here 
took a little spurt this week but still is far from what it should be. 
A generally improved condition in the “industrials,” more activity 
in local commercial quarters, a period of increased buying by the 
consumer and a better general tone among manufacturers using paper 
goods is being reported in various sections. Men in from the road 
say the outlook for near future business is better than it has been 
for some time. 

An unmistakable upward trend is noticed, nothing radical, but 
still an improvement. Judging by the number of queries concern- 
ing prices for future deliveries a busy summer and fall is anticipated 
in the fine and coarse divisions. On the other hand “immediate 
deliveries” are being asked, and freely given, in certain grades of 
fine papers, writings, etc., more particularly in the box board branch 
of the business. 

Incidentally the recent “slash” of price from $50 to around $40 on 
filled news and chip did not result in a lot of new business. This 
situation gradually is being met with a steady come-back in prices. 
This week filled news is being quoted at $45.00 and chip at $42.50, 
with a possibility of another increase soon. With business somewhat 
better in the industries the paper box men look for a*slight “trade 
revival” soon. Just now it’s a case of hustle for every order. One 
noticeable thing in this division of the trade is, that the hand-to 
mouth-buying still exists, as it does in all of the other branches, but 
the orders are slightly larger—another promising sign. 

With New England enjoying excellent weather and with building 
still going on, all grades of sheathing, roofings, fillers and other 
“heavies” are selling well, with prices increasing slightly. 

Paper stock men are fighting hard for material, it being scarce 
and of poor material. The demand from the mills is fair but as one 
dealer explained it—“The prices are low, so low in fact that there 
is little, if any, profit in the business. Some of the big mills are 
buying fair amounts of stock but even the big orders net little 
profit. The mill men see no immediate betterment but insist that 
by fall something like normal business may be expected.” 

The fine grades houses are doing well, with printers putting in 
their steady orders for spring and summer business. Just now houses 
dealing in drinking cups, paper napkins, tissues and accessories used 
at the beaches and various seasonal resorts, are doing a good business, 
many good sized contracts having been reported. 


Berkshire Hills Paper Co. Not to Change Hands 

Nort Apams, Mass., May 18, 1925.—A report in general cir- 
culation last week to the effect that the Berkshire Hills Paper 
Company of this town was to change hands was emphatically denied 
by. officials of the concern. The rumor of the sale of the plant and 
equipment started a few days ago, and spread rapidly. 

According to a statement from Henry L. Harrington, treasurer 
of the company, no change in ownership or management is antici- 
pated at present. Mr. Harrington declared that he had not heard 
the report himself, and expressed surprise that such an unfounded 
rumor should have been broadcast. He could not account for the 
source of the report or the reason for it. 

One of the current stories was that another manufacturing con- 
cern in this town had purchased the plant or was about to purchase 
it. Several persons claimed to have seen it in metropolitan papers, 
but a close examination of such publications revealed nothing per- 
tinent to the report. 
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ONE HUNDRED PER Cent! 


Less than a year ago the first Dilts 
NEW TYPE Beaters were installed 


Several mills have sent 
their superintendents 
to see the Dilts NEW 
TYPE Beaters in op- 


eration. 


WITHOUT EXCEP- 

TION these superin- 

tendents recommended 

the purchase of Dilts 

NEW TYPE. Beaters 

and each of their mills 

now has two or more eee 
on order. “Your paper is made in your Beaters.” 


The Dilts NEW TYPE is a fast circulating Beater and 


speaks for itself 


Write for a list of installations. 


—_i1lits— 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 









Construction News 

Hartford City, Ind—The Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper 
Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., plans for the early removal oi 
its local plant to Hartford City, to consolidate with the branch 
factory formerly operated at this place. Operations in the 
future will be concentrated at the Hartford City plant, which 
will be extended and improved to accommodate the increase. 
The company has been located at Fort Wayne for the past 
seventeen years and has been giving employment to more than 
700 persons. An additional working quota will be engaged in 
the future at the enlarged plant. 

Fitchburg, Mass.—Crocker, Burbank & Co., 548 Westminster 
street, has awarded a general building contract to Wiley & 
Foss, Central street, for the construction of an addition to its 
paper mill, to be two-story, 50 x 250 feet, reported to cost in 
excess of $85,000. The structure will be used for expansion in 
the machine department. 

Escanaba, Mich—The Ontonagon Fibre Company has com- 
pleted plans and will proceed with the construction of its pro- 
posed local paper mill, reported to cost in excess of $100,000. 
A general building contract has been let to W. P. Milford, 
Calumet, Mich. 

New Hope, Pa.—The Union Paper Mills Company, Bridge 
street, has awarded a general contract to F. B. Davis & Son, 
240 North Sixteenth street, Philadelphia, Pa., for the con- 
struction of a new two-story and basement, steam power 
plant, 42 x 50 feet, estimated to cost close to $35,000. 
W. E. S. Dyer, Land Title Building, Philadelphia, is engineer. 

New Cumberland, Pa—Stone Brothers, operating a local 
plant for the manufacture of paper boxes and containers, 
located on Bridge street, have concluded negotiations for the 
purchase of the plant and business of the Hancher Paper Box 
Company, Second street. The new owner will use the factory 
as a branch plant, and is said to be planning for extensions 
and improvements. The Hancher business will be merged 
with that of the purchasing company. 

Lowell, Wash—The Everett Pulp and Paper Company has 
awarded a building contract to the Everett Building Company, 
Thirty-fifth and Rucker streets, for the construction of a new 
local mill, to be three-story, 50 x 70 feet, to be equipped for 
general increase in output. Work will begin immediately. A. 
Jordan is vice-president. 

Bogota, N. J.—Fire, May 9, destroyed a building at the local 
plant of the Continental Paper Company, used primarily for 
storage and distributing service, with loss reported at close to 
$150,000, including equipment and stock. Plans are said to be 
under advisement for early replacement. 

Fox River, Wis.—The Fox River Pulp and Paper Company 
has work in progress on its new pulp mill at Manitoulin Is- 
land, Ont., with site on the Kagawong River, consisting of 
several mill units, reported to cost in excess of $500,000, with 
machinery. McCarty Brothers, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., have 
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CONS TRUCTION 


= EWS— 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 


and Operation of Paper Mills 









the general erection contract. The equipment installation will 
be placed under way at an early date; it is expected to hav: 
the mill ready for operation in the fall. 

New York, N. Y.—The New York Blue Print Paper Com 
pany, 96 Reade street, has leased space in the building at 68 
William street, for extensions. 

Quebec, Que.—The Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., is completing plans and will soon pro 
ceed with the erection of a new mill on local site, to consist 
of a number of units, designed for 
tons of paper stock per day. It is estimated to cost in cx 
cess of $1,000,000, with machinery. 

Richmond, Va.—The Albemarle Paper Company, Tredega: 
street, has work in progress on a new addition to its plant, 
four-story, reinforced concrete, estimated to cost approximate 
ly $200,000, and plans to have the structure ready for equip 
ment installation at an early date. 

Brokaw, Wis.—The Wausau Paper Mills Company will soon 
complete plans for its proposed new plant addition, compris 
ing a two-story and basement mill, 80 x 135 feet, expected to 
cost more than $100,000, with equipment. Bids will be asked 
by L. A. De Cuerre, Wood Building, Wisconsin Rapids, Mich. 
architect and engineer. 

New York, N. Y.—The American Bank Note Company, 70 
Broad street, is pushing construction on a new addition to its 
plant on the Hunts Point Road, consisting of two additional 
stories on existing building, for which a general contract was 
awarded recently to the Caldwell-Wingate Company, 381 
Fourth avenue. Oscar P. Cadmus, 157 East Forty-fourth 
street, is architect. 


a capacity of about 400 


New Companies 

New York, N. Y.—The Murray Paper Products Corpora 
tion has been incorporated with a capital of $200,000, to manu 
facture paper containers and kindred paper products. The in 
corporators are R. P. Murray, W. L. Boyde and J. W. Don 
oghue. The company is represented by Redding, Greeley, 
O’Shea & Campbell, 38 Park avenue, New York. 

New York, N. Y.—The Marsene Corporation, care of the 
United States Corporation Company, 65 Cedar street, New 
York, representative, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$3,000,000, to manufacture and deal in transparent and other 
papers. The incorporators are E. I. L. Kaehn, Richmond Hill, 
L. I.; A. G. E. Johnson and S. F. Peavey, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chicago, Ill.—The Ellegant Paper Box Manufacturing Com 
pany, 2422 South Crawford avenue, has been incorporated, 
with capital of 1,000 shares of stock no par value, to manu- 
facture paper boxes and containers, etc. The incorporators 
are Jacob and Joseph Ellegant, and George Weimer. The 


company is represented by O’Connell, Herr & Arvey, 160 
North La Salle street, Chicago. 


Financial 
Memphis, Tenn.—The Tennessee Paper and Bag Company, 
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OBSOLESCENCE 
and YEPRECIATION 


whatdo th 
mean lo you: 


NE of the large copper mines had been 
accumulating a depreciation reserve fund 


for years. It had grown to mighty pro- 
portions. The board of directors called in the 
engineering staff which had been ordered to 
make a survey of conditions. It developed that 
the stamp mill machinery was worthless in the 
light of modern developments. New stamp 
mill machinery was ordered, the reserve fund 
paying for it. Where costs of production had been 13c a pound formerly, with this new equipment 
it was reduced to 7c a pound. Did it pay? , 

Obsolescence and depreciation are now recognized factors in the accounting of every paper 
mill. But the board of directors of many a mill likes to see the money in the bank where it adds 
to the quick assets and hesitates, as is natural, to put it to its logical use. But the day has arrived 
when hesitation means loss. Worn-out equipment is holding back production, keeping costs high 
and labor incompetent. 

The NEW BELOIT FOURDRINIER, in sixteen separate instances in a comparatively short 
time, has been selected by paper makers as the logical machine for meeting modern requirements. 
Not only is it replacing obsolete equipment, but it is the logical selection of those who want to 
a off the shackles of the past and start off with brand new, up-to-the-minute machinery of the 

uture. 


Send for Bulletin No. 9 for further facts 


Oe NEW BELOIT 
FOURDRINIER 


Beloit Iron Works Beloit, Wis., U.S. A. 


Established Since 1858 
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419 Main street, has arranged for an increase in capital from 
$100,000 to $500,000, for proposed expansion. 

Mumford, N. Y.—The Mumford Paper Mills, Inc., has filed 
notice of increase in capital from $25,000 to $100,000, for gen- 
eral financing and enlarged operations. 

Escanaba, Mich—The Ontonagon Fibre Company has ar- 
ranged for an increase in capital from $800,000 to $1,500,000, 
for general increase in operations, including mill expansion. 
The company has also increased its common stock from 16,000 
to 25,000 shares of stock, no par value. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y.—The Plympton Paper Products Cor- 
poration has filed notice of increase in capital from 1,000 to 
3,000 shares of stock, of which 2,000 shares have a par value 
of $50, and 1,000, no par value. 


Baxter-Lane Amalgamation 


The Baxter Paper Corporation of 90 West Broadway, New 
York City, and Albert A Lane, Inc. of 299 Broadway, New York 
City, will amalgamate their interests on May 1 under the name of 
Baxter-Lane Paper Corporation. The main office will be at 90 
West Broadway, New York City, with branch offices at 10 High 
street, Boston, and Union Trust Building, Providence, R. I. 

The officers of the corporation will be:—Albert A. Lane, chair- 
man of the board; Irving S. Baxter, president and treasurer; W. 
R. Lane, vice-president ; H. L. Bunker, secretary. 

The new concern will follow out the lines of the old concerns, 
specializing in colored textile papers and specialties. It is planned, 
however, to expand in general lines of paper as well. 


A. L. Adams Paper Co. to Install Shlick Beaters 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
BALDWINVILLE, Mass., May 18, 1925.—The beater room of the 
A. L. Adams Paper Company is being replaced by a new large 
two-story building, to be entirely of re-inforced concrete, fire-proof 
and modern in every way. Much new equipment has been pur- 
chased, among others large Shlick Patent Beaters, circulating at a 
tremendous rate at high consistency for the highest grades of tissue 
and crepe. The mill is owned by Mr. A. L. Adams, well known 
in the papermaking world as having been connected with some of 
the largest mills in the country. A new extra large fire-proof 
machine room will follow. Leo Shlick, the Boston Engineer, is the 
Consulting-Designing Engineer. ~ 


Frederick Post Co. to Build at Chicago 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaco, May 18, 1925.—The Frederick Post Company, manu- 
facturers of blue print paper, 3615 North Hamlin avenue, Chicago, 
placed a contract recently for the construction of a new building to 
be used for manufacturing drawing room supplies. 

The Austin Company, engineers and builders, 1300 Burnham 
Building, have been awarded the contract. The structure is two 
stories 50 x 125 feet. , 

The Chicago Offices of the builder will handle construction and 
all material purchases. 





To Use More Distinctive Paper for Money 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C. May 20, 1925.—The Government is prepar- 
ing to use more distinctive paper for the printing of paper money 
during the coming fiscal year than it has ever used before. The 
purchases will probably cover 200,000,000 sheets of paper. 

Bids for this distinctive paper were opened in March and the 
Crane Company was again awarded the contract for this paper. 
An order for 25,000 sheets has just been issued by the Treasury 
Department. 





Trade Marks Department 


Conpuctep By NATIONAL TrapE-~MArK Co., WASHINGTON, D. (. 


The following are trade-mark applications pertinent to the paper fic'd 
pending in the United States Patent Office, which have been passed { r 
publication and are in line for carly registration unless oppositicn is fil d 
promptly. For further information address National Trade Mark Company, 
Barri ter Bldg., Washington, D. C., trade-mark specialists. As an additional 
service feature to its readers, Paper Trape Journat gladly offers to them 


an advance search free of charge on any mark they may contemplate adopting 
(r regi.tering. 


Ye Personat Press No. 193,089. Joseph M. Berger, Los 
Angeles, Cal. For writing papers and envelopes. 

Atum Rock No. 211,231. San Jose Paper Company, San Jose, 
Calif. For printing paper, writing paper, wrapping paper, toilct 
paper, and writing paper tablets. 

SkKysL_EN No. 211,499. Southwest Tablet Manufacturing Com 
pany, Dallas, Texas. For papeteries, writing paper, correspondence 
paper, writing tablets, mailing envelopes, typewriter paper, and 
auction-bridge pads. 

Rcopax—No. 198,031. Rope Paper Sack Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Providence, R. I. ‘For merchandise wrappers of certain sizes 
and shapes made from manila rope papers. 

FisreEEN—No. 207,052. American Reenforced Paper Company, 
Attleboro, Mass. For reenforced paper for wrapping packages and 
for other purposes. 

Hanpirott—No. 209,120. Central Paper Company, Menasha, 
Wis. For shelf paper, drawing paper, wrapping paper, lining paper, 
and wax paper. 

Utmity—No. 211,631. South Western Broom Manufacturing 
Company, Evansville, Ind. For paper food trays. 








Bids for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Wasurncton, D. C., May 20, 1925.—The Government Printing 

Office has received the following bids for 40,000 pounds of 21% x 

32% inch groundwood mimeograph paper: International Paper 

Company 4.75 cents; Eastern States Paper Sales Corporation 4.305 

cents; Whitaker Paper Company 7 cents; Barton, Hobart Paper 

Company 5.9 cents. 

The Printing Office has also received the following bids for 
14,500 pounds of 21 x 32—29 No. 16, white bond paper; Barton, 
Hobart Paper Company 17 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company 15.8 cents; Old Dominion Paper Company 15.89 cents; 
Whitaker Paper Company 14.91 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany 15 cents; American Writing Paper Company 18.5 cents, and 
Reese & Reese 19 cents. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 36,000 pounds of various sizes binders’ board: Whitaker Paper 
Company $77.80 and $80 per ton; R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
$80.40; Dobler & Mudge $100; D. B. Hewitt & Bro. $82; Holiston 
Mills $95; Kerr Paper Mills $70; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company $75.70 and $78.75, and the Davey Company $130. 


I. P. Lets Contract for Electrical Equipment 
The International Paper Company, through its subsidiary, the 
Canadian International Paper Company, has let a contract to the 
Canadian General Electric Company for the electrical equipment re- 
quired to complete its mill at Three Rivers, Quebec, which will be 
the largest paper mill in the world. This is the largest individual 
contract for electrical equipment ever awarded in Canada. 


To Attend Cost Convention 
[FRom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KatamMazoo, Mich., May 18, 1925.—Harry C. Bradford, cost 
expert of the Rex Paper Company and secretary of the Kalamazoc 
local of the Cost Association of the Paper Industry, leaves this 
week for Middletown, Ohio, to attend the national convention of 
that association. ° 
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Good rubber accessories 


are vital— 


Rubber covered rolls aren’t the only thing around a paper machine 
where it is important to have good rubber construction. Don’t neglect 
deckle straps, machine hose, suction box gaskets and suction box con- 
nections. It is troubles with such accessories as these that make the 
machine operator’s life a rough road to travel. 


“U.S.” Deckle Straps have been a recognized standard for many years. 
They are made of the highest grade rubber. The patented fabric in- 
sertion assures uniform displacement, prevents distartion of the strap 
and gives maximum flexibility. The sectional endless construction 
of this insertion, makes “U. S.” ‘straps strong and durable. They 
may be run any side to the screen and will not open at the splices. 


“U. S.” Rainbow -Machine Hose, made with soft end, is specially 
built to stand the exacting service around the wet end of the machine. 
A tough rubber cover protects it against wear caused by being drag- 
ged over cement floors. Its herring-bone woven cotton plies stand 


high water pressure, and at the same time give it enough flexibility 
to be stretched into every corner. 


Paper Mill Department 


United States Rubber Company 
1790 Broadway New York City 
Branches. in every industrial center 
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BUSINESS SENTIMENT IMPROVED 


There is an improvement in business sentiment, the First National 
Bank of Boston finds, after a general survey of business conditions 
which it has just concluded. While business has not come up to 
the exaggerated expectations of the first of the year, it is now 
bécoming apparent that a substantial volume of goods has been pro- 
duced and distributed. For the first four months of this year, new 
records were established in the production of pig iron, rubber tires, 
silk, news print paper, and in the volume of construction, while motor 
vehicle output was the second highest on record. Conspicuous excep- 
tions to this marked activity, however, have been the curtailed oper- 
ations in the woolen, cotton and leather industries, resulting from 
style changes and high costs. As these are the three leading indus- 
tries in New England, it is not unnatural that the dullness in these 
lines should produce more of a feeling of depression in this section 
than general conditions warrant. 

With few exceptions, the heavy volume of production has passed 
promptly into distributor channels without congestion or delay, 
thanks to the most efficient transportation facilities in history. This 
is evidenced by heavy car loadings, bank debits, and sales of mail 
order houses and chain stores. The heavy buying movement is 
now being strengthened by a more cheerful agricultural outlook. 
The Department of Agriculture reports that the purchasing power 
of the farm dollar is greater, in terms of non-agricultural commodi- 
ties, than at any time since 1919, and sales of fertilizers and farm 
implements are reported the highest in five years. 

Not only has the distribution of goods in the domestic market 
been in large volume, but domestic exports for the nine months end- 
ing March were greater than for any similar period since the post- 
war boom. Further stimulation to foreign trade activity is afforded 
by the resumption of the gold standard in Great Britain, with the 
consequent stabilization of currency and increased confidence. 

For the most part, however, the heavy volume of goods pro- 
diced has been sold by lowering prices and by concessions in 
the form of installment sales. Since the first of the year the trend 
of prices has been down. Present conditions appear to indicate 


that any appreciable increase in the trading volume will be the re- 
sult of still further declines in costs and prices. If this can be 
accomplished without a corresponding reduction in wages, it will 
increase purchasing power and broaden the market for the disposal 
of surplus products. 

On the whole, industrial activity is on the decline, which, however, 
is partly seasonal. The extent of further retrenchments for the 
next two or three months apparently will depend largely upon 
developments in the iron and steel, building and automobile indus- 
tries. Thereafter the crop outlook will become a controlling factor, 
as the deferred demands for buildings and transportation equipment, 
accumulated from the war period, have largely been satisfied. 

Sentiment in the iron and steel industry has begun to improve 
and more resistance to price declines is being shown. Actual con- 
sumption is unabated, although consumers still are buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis against immediate needs. Illustrating the ex- 
tent to which contract buying has decreased is the April unfilled 
tonnage statement of the leading producer, which showed a decline 
of 416,996 tons, following a decline in March of 421,000 tons. 

Production is showing further decreases, probably being more 
nearly in line with actual consumption now than it was earlier in 
the year, when operations exceeded consumption because of the 
large anticipatory move the last quarter of the year. 

In some branches of the consuming industries further improve- 
ment is shown, notably the automobile and agricultural implement 
trades. April automobile production was the largest of any month 
in history, estimated at over 420,000 cars. Structural steel inquiry 
is heavy. The tinplate market is active. Railroad buying continues 
slow. Buying of railroad cars in the first four months of 1925 
averaged only 4,250 a month, against an average of 72,900 a month 
in the same period of 1924, and 76,580 in 1923. Foreign makers 
of iron and steel continue to compete actively for business in this 
country, especially in cast iron pipe. 

Paper mills have been quite active, with sales running ahead of 
a year ago. News print continues in good demand. Combined out- 
puts of United States and Canadian mills established a new record 
for the first three months of this year. During February Canadian 
production of news print exceeded that of the American mills for 
the first time in history. Stocks on hand at the end of March were 
approximately 48,000 tons. 

Imports for nine months ending March were about 2,068,000,000 
pounds, 88 per cent of which came from Canada. 


Exports of paper and paper products in March totaled about 
$2,047,000, an increase of 5.8 per cent over 1924, but for the nine 
months ending March they were 4 per cent below last year. 


The demand for fine paper, while below the early months, is 
fairly good. Business in book paper is restricted, except in exports, 
which for March were 6 per cent above last -year. The demand 
for pulp, both chemical and mechanical, is fair, but prices have 
recently shown a weakening tendency. Since the advent of favor- 
able weather, rags have accumulated in dealers’ hands, with a 
consequent recession in price. 

Lower costs of raw materials may encourage the manufacturers 
to pass the increased saving on to the consumer in terms of lower 
prices for finished goods, in order to stimulate sales during the usual 
dull summer months. 
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Wages in the Paper Industry for 1923 


The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has just issued “Wages and 
Hours of Labor in the Paper and Pulp Industry, 1923”. 

The report presents the results of a study of wages and hours of 
labor in the paper and pulp industry for the year mentioned. 

The information compiled covers 35,799 male wage earners and 
3,262 female wage earners working in 199 establishments located in 
California, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington and Wisconsin, these states contain- 
ing 90 per cent of the total number of wage earners in the paper 
and pulp mills of the United States. 

The pulp establishments scheduled are engaged in manufacturing 
ground wood, sulphite fiber, and sulphate fiber pulp. Mills man- 
ufacturing soda fiber pulp are not included. 

The paper-mill establishments scheduled are those whose principal 
product is book, news print, wrapping, or writing paper. Mills 
manufacturing manila (rope, jute, tag, etc.), heavy wrapping, 
straw, bogus, or wood manila paper have not been scheduled. 

The figures have been taken from pay rolls ranging from March 
to August. Most of the data, however, are as of March, April, and 
May, 1923. 

The tables show earningss per hour, full-time or customary 
hours of labor per week, days and hours actually worked, and earn- 
ings actually received in the representative pay period taken. These 
figures are shown by occupation, sex, and region. In addition the 
report presents other pertinent information concerning this industry 
and a description of the occupations therein. 

The report contains the following interesting general tables: 

Table A.—Average earnings per hour, full-time earnings per 
week, and full-time hours per week, and classified full-time hours 
per week, 1923, by occupation, sex, and region. 

Table B.—Average number of days worked by establishments and 
employees, and average hours and earnings, 1923, by occupation, 
sex, length of pay period, and region. 

Table C—Average and classified earnings per hour in selected 
occupations, 1923, by occupation, sex, and region. 

Table D.—Average and classified actual hours of employees in 
selected occupations who worked on as many days as there was work 
in the occupation during the pay period, 1923, by occupation, sex, 
and region. 

Table E.—Average and classified earnings of employees in selected 
occupations who worked on as many days as there was work in the 
occupation during the pay period, 1923, by occupation, sex, and region. 


Continental Paper Co. Damaged by Fire 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Bocota, N. J., May 11, 1925.—The last smouldering embers of 
the large storeroom of the Continental Paper Company here flick- 
ered in its wake of destruction an estimated damage of $250,000. 

Friday night the most destructive fire in the history of Bogota 
raged with intensive fury throughout the entire night and the next 
day. 

It has not been ascertained what caused the blaze, but it is 
thought due to spontaneous combustion. There were no traces of 
incendiarism which at first was reported as the reason for the blaze. 

The storage house of the company is a building of corrugated iron 
about 275 by 40 feet long and 100 feet high, in which was stored 
about 6,000 tons of rough paper stock for use in making the finished 
product. 

The fire ate its way among the bales, making it almost impossible 
to reach them. The entire stock was burned as was the store- 
house. 

Work of clearing the debris began late yesterday, although no 
hope was expressed by the company officials of salvaging much 
from the ruins. 

The heaviest loss was that of the rough cut paper valued at 
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$100,000 by William J. Alford, Jr., of Summit avenue, Hackensack, 
who is treasurer of the Continental Company. He stated that the 
destruction of this paper might temporarily slow up the mills, but 
that they would be again running full speed within a short time. 

George Sellarole, of Hackensack, a former commissioner, in 
charge of the store room, reached the fire in time to make a dash 
into his office and save his inventories which showed the amount 
of paper in the building. 


News Print Production for April 


Production of news print in the United States during April, 1925, 
according to the News Print Service Bureau amounted to 132,661 
tons and shipments to 129,881 tons. Production in Canada amounted 
to 128,911 tons and shipments to 124,903 tons, making a total United 
States and Canada production of 261,572 tons and shipments of 
254,784 tons. There was also 5,184 tons of news print made in 
Newfoundland and 1,121 tons in Mexico in April, so that total 
North American production for the month amounted to 267,877. 
The news print mills also made 2,459 tons of hanging paper, 427 
tons of which were made in Canada. Stocks of news print paper at 
United States mills totaled 29,446 tons at the end of April and at 
Canadian mills 25,832 tons, making a combined total of 55,278 tons, 
which was equivalent to 5.5 days’ average production. During 
April the United States mills operated at 91.4 per cent of capacity 
and the Canadian mills at 96.2 per cent. 

Comparing production during the first four months of 1925 with 
same period of each of the five previous years the United States 
mills made 1 per eent more than in 1924, and 3 per cent more than 
in 1923, 16 per cent more than in 1922; 12 per cent more than in 
1921 and 1 per cent less than in 1920; the Canadian mills produced 
9 per cent more than in 1924, 23 per cent more than in 1923, 45 
per cent more than in 1922, 83 per cent more than in 1921 and 70 
per cent more than in 1920. 

The combined production of the United States and Canadian 
mills in April, 1925, was 5 per cent more than in 1924, 12 per cent 
over 1923, 31 per cent over 1922, 38 per cent over 1921, and 26 per 
cent over 1920. 


Insurance for Glassine Paper Co. Employees 


The Glassine Paper Company, of West Conshohocken, Pa., has 
established, through the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, a 
group life and health insurance program for the protection of its 
employees. The life insurance coverage totals $150,000, and pro- 
tects about 150 workers. 

The plan, which was written on a co-operative basis, whereby the 
employer and the employees jointly pay the premiums, provides 
$1,000 protection, for each contributing employee and an accident 
and health benefit of $10 a week for twenty-six weeks. 

Supplementing the insurance features are certain service ad- 
vantages, which include a free visiting nurse service and a depart- 
ment for the distribution of booklets on health subjects and sanita- 
tion. ‘ 

A total and permanent disability clause also is included in the 
insurance contract. 


Chief of Paper Division Sent to Philippines 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 20, 1925.—O. M. Butler, Acting Chief 
of the Paper Division of the Department of Commerce has been 
appointed Trade Commissioner to Manila, Philippine Islands, to 
succeed Edwin C. George now located there. Mr. Butler will leave 
here about June 1. 

He became attached to the Paper Division in January, 1924, and 
in February of this year when John Matthews was appointed Assist- 
ant Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Mr. Butler was made acting chief of the Paper Division. 
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Soda Ash Bicarbonate of Soda Caustic Soda 
Modified Soda Special Alkali 


i 
QUALITY 


The additional value in 
Diamond Alkalies that main- 
tains them as the Standard. 


on 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Just what you are looking for 
Anti-friction cylinder mold 
bearing that has never known 


to give any trouble. 
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Baryta Coating for Different Photographic Emulsions 


Dr. Tu. Bentzen, Curer Cuemist, WuitinG-PLover Paper Company, Stevens Point, WIs. 


The article on Baryta Paper’ which I had the privilege of reading 
at the Annual Convention, New York, February 3-5, this year, has 
been the cause of different persons interested in the matter asking 
for details, and for formulas for the different kinds of baryta 
coating suitable for the different kinds of photographic paper. 

I am glad to comply with these requests, especially as many 
years’ experience should enable me to give such information that 
troubles caused by wrong conditions and wrong proportions of 
baryta coating and the emulsion in question may be prevented. 

I shall start with baryta coating formula for printing-out-paper 
(P.O.P.) and if the Paper Trave JourNnAL will give me room for 
a sequel to this article, I shall next time tell what I know about 
bromide emulsions and gaslight emulsions and the suitable baryta 
coatings. 

The Two Kinds of P. O. P. Paper 


There are two entirely different kinds of gelatin P.O.P. papers, 
namely Proof P.O.P. paper and Artists’ P.O.P. paper. The emul- 
sions of these two kinds of paper are very different, but one con- 
dition they have in common; all P.O.P. emulsions must contain 
an excess of silver nitrate, or as we usually express it, they con- 
tain “free silver nitrate.” This condition requires that the baryta 
coating must be strong enough (made of high grade gelatine which 
is sufficiently hardened) to prevent this free silver nitrate from 
penetrating the baryta layer and come in contact with the base 
paper, as such a connection with organic matters would cause the 
paper to turn brown and make it impossible to obtain clean whites 
in the pictures. 

As the Proof P.O.P. paper is sold for a cheaper price than the 
Artists paper, although the baryta mixture used for the one is the 
very same as used for the other, the lower producing price for the 
P.O.P. paper is established from the fact that the Proof paper is 
only coated three times, whereas the Artists’ paper has to be coated 
four times, and for “highly glossy” finish, even five times. Only 
if it is absolutely necessary to make a baryta coating for Proof 
paper as cheap as possible, a cheaper gelatin or common light glue 
should be partly used to replace up to one-third of the weight 
of the high grade gelatin. Emulsion paper made from such a cheap 
Saryta-paper will very seldom be permanent enough to be held 
in stock for a longer time than about 14 days, as the free silver 
aitrate will penetrate the weak baryta layer, combine with base 
paper into organic silver compounds which will cause first the 


1 See Paper Trade Journal of Feb. 5, 1924 


back and later the emulsion side of the paper to turn yellow and 
later brown. 
THe Formuta 
12 kg. or 26% Ib. Glossy baryta 56%. 
500 gr. or 1.1 lb. High grade hard gelatin, as it is produced in different 
places in U. S. better than or at least as good, as any foreign grade. 
$000 cc. or 1.32 gal. Distilled wa’‘er. 
500 cc. cr about 1 pint Denaturated alcohol. 
Harden with: 
30 gr. Chrovre alum dissolved in 
300 cc. Distilled water and added 
15 ce. Glycerin 5 
If the gelatin (being too soft) requires some more or (being too hard) 
some less hardening, a corresponding larger cr smaller amount of the 


hardening solution must be used. A few small test-tube experiments 
will enable us to feel the right consistency of the mixture between 
our finger tips, and keep us on the safe side, that the mixture will 
not suddenly me stiff at the normal temperature. 

300 cc. boiled milk. 


Note.—With respect to the materials, mixing, preparing and coloring of 
the baryta mixture, the instructions for the operators, the temperature and 
d of the coating and the testing of the finished paper is referred to the 
above mentioned article on 195-203 in this Journal of February Sth, about 
Baryta Paper. : 

It shall here be remembered that formaldehyde must never be 
used for P.O.P. paper, neither in the baryta nor in the emulsion, 
as the formaldehyde under certain conditions will combine with the 
free silver and in this way will cause the emulsion to give flat 
and dull pictures without contrasts. 

After the paper has been coated and re-coated, the required times, 
moistened and calendered, it should be held in stock for some time 
before it is emulsionized, to give the baryta time to re-harden, at 
least eight days, if possible, six weeks. 


P. O. P. Proor Parer Formura 


3 Ib. High grade hard gelatin (see remark about gelatin in the formula 
ryta coating) soaked for about 3 hours in 


or 

19000 cc. or 5 gal: Distilled water, then melted at a tem ture of 36° C 
97° F) and after fully melting, thoroughly mixed with 

500 cc. Alcohol, added in small —— during continuously stirring. If 


absclute alcohol is not to had, then it is better to leave it out 
than to replace it with denatured alcohol. 


Then the salt solution is added, consisting of: 

70 gr. Crystal strontium chloride and 

246 gr. Citric Acid dissolved in 

400 cc. Distilled water and just before added to the gelatin solution, 

thoroughly mixed with 

80 cc. Ammonia water, C. P. conc. 

After the salt solution is added to the gelatin solution and 
thoroughly mixed, the silver solution must be added without delay, 
pouring it into the gelatin-salt solution in a tiny jet, during con- 
tinuously stirring. 


The silver solution consists of: 
567 gr. Siew, nitrate C.P. crystals (not the kind forming sticks) dis 
solved in 
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2000 cc. Distilled water. 
The silver solution should be prepared during the time the gelatin is 
soaked and melted. 
The emulsion is hardened with: 
250 cc. of a Chrome Alum solution 1:10 and finally is added 
250 cc. of a solution, consisting of 


50 gr. Saptaie dissolved in 500 cc. Distilled water and thoroughly iia 
with 


500 cc. Glycerin C. P. 

The emulsion is filtered oon, cheese cloth. The weight of the 
emulsion is 24 kg or about 53 | 

The emulsion is coated at a temperature of 35° C (95° F) at speed 
of 15-16 feet per minute. 

This amount of emulsion should ccat 
as minimum—164 yards, 41 in. wide and 
as maximum—218 yards, 41 in. wide, still giving a good result. 
as normal—190 yards, 41 in. wide or about 3 gr. of silver nitrate 

per running yard. 


The Use and the Manipulation of Proof Paper 
The Proof Paper is almost entirely used by photographers for 
making samples of the different exposed pictures, to show to the 
customer that he may see and choose. Such pictures need not be 
permanent under the influence of daylight and therefore they are 
not finished, not fixed and toned, that means, the silver compound 
which was not changed by the influence of dayliight, making the 
copy has not been removed and the silver picture has not been 
changed or partly changed to a gold picture, the results of the 
influence of the fixing and the toning baths. However, some 
amateurs desiring an easy way to obtain finished and thereby 
permanent pictures, tone and pictures, fixing and toning them at 
the same time in a combined fixing-toning bath. 
Tue Frixinc-Toninc Batu ror P. O. P. Paper 
Solution A. 
100 g. Sodium thiosulphate C. P, crystals is dissolved in 
400 cc. hot Distilled water. 
Solution B. 
5 grains Lead nitrate C. P. 
100 cc. Hot distilled water. 
Solution B is added slowly to solution A, during vigorous shaking or 
stirring, as the case may be, depending upon whether a bottle or a jar be 
used for mixing the solutions. 
Then filter through filter paper and add 
25 ce. of the following. 
Solution C or Gold-solution: 


1 gr. Gold and Sodium Chloride (U. S. P. 
distilled water. 


is dissolved in 


1X) dissolved in 100 cc. 


The slightly over-printed picture is put directly into a sufficient 
quantity of the fixing-toning bath where it stays until the desired 
tone is obtained, whereupon the print is washed in cool running 
water for about an hour. 

With the addition of a small part of fresh solution, the toning 
bath can be used over and over again. 


Artists P. O. P. Parer Formura 


A. Dissolve 36 g. Rochelle salt (potassium sodium tartrate) in 900 cc. dis- 
tilled water. After dissolving add 18 g. of crystal lithium chloride dissolve 
and add 108 g. citric acid. After all is dissolved, the solution is filtered 
through filter paper, and after it is through the filter a little distilled water 
is run over the filler to wash it out and in this way get all of the salt 
solution out. , 

B. 10 g. Zinc oxide is dissolved in 
450 cc. Distilled water and then 
20 g. Hard gelatine added to soak. 
Then melt at a temperature of "40° C (104° F) and give solution A to 
solution B. 
After entirely mixing the combined A and B solution, is added to the, 
in the meantime, prepared third solution: 
C. 600g. high grade hard Gelatin soaked in 5,000 cc. distilled water and 
melted at 45° C (113° F). E 7 , : 
After all is thoroughly and completely mixed, the silver solution is 
added, as described by the formula of Paper—Emulsion. 
240 g. Silver nitrate dissolved in 900 cc. distilled water. 
Then 2 added 
250 g. Hig’ de hard gelatin, soaked i 
1000 ce. Dietifled water and melted at "40° 
The emulsion is hardened with: 
100 cc. Chromealum solution 1:10 and 
120 cc. of the nnetne Sayer solution (described under the formula for 
Preof Paper), added: 
The emulsion is filtered through cheese cloth. 
The weight of the emulsion is 24 Ib. (or about 11 
as emulsion is coated at a temperature of 350° ke) (9s° F) ata 
d of 15-16 feet per minute. 
This amount of emulsion shall give . 7 
as minimum 60 yard, 41 inches wide = 4 g. silver nitrate per yard. 
as maximum 80 yard, 41 inches wide = 3 g. silver nitrate per yard. 


The Finishing of Pictures Printed Upon Artists’ P. O. P. Paper 

If Sepia Brown tones are desired, the toning-fixing bath as used 
for P.O.P. Proof Paper will give a very good result, but for real 
artistic work, the separated baths must be preferred, especially as 
they will give a reliable permanent print, which never will fade 


or change. 
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In connection with all the known formulas for separate toning 
and fixing baths, it is demanded as an essential condition not to be 
neglected, that the prints are washed out, until they do not contain 
any trace of free silver nitrate. 

To avoid this troublesome washing, I recommend the following 
way, which eliminates the well known red spots caused by in- 
sufficient washing and rinsing, and works easily and uniformly even 
if the paper is no longer fresh, and the pictures made this way are 
absolutely permanent. 


The slightly-over-printed pictures are, 
placed in the Foll llowing 
Gold Bath -& Artist P. O. P. Paper 
which is made by mixing fresh each time: 
100 ce. Distilled water mixed with 
5 cc. Standard solution made as follows: 
250 cc. distilled water 
75 g. Ammonium-salphocyanate 
5 gr. Sodium-Thiosulphate. 
40 g. Ammonium Chloride 
and adding 
Cc 3 ee. - chloride solution 1:100, the same as used for the Proof Paper 
oning. 


It must be understood that this is no fixing-toning bath because 
of the small amount of sodium thiosulphate (only traces), which has 
absolutely no ill effect on the picture, neither immediately or later. 

After the desired picture is obtained, controlled by examining 
the print in front of light, the toning process is stopped, putting the 
print directly without washing or rinsing into the fixing bath. 


without being washed, at all, 


re 


Fixinc Barn ror Artist P.O. P. Paper 


100 g. Sodium thiosulphate C. P. dissolved in 
1000 ce. Hot distilled water 


Then cooled and filtered through filter paper. 

The picture must stay in the fixing bath for about 5-10 minutes, 
whereupon it is washed at least 1 hour in running water. 

The fixing bath is not used over again, but if much printing work 
is done and thereby much fixing bath used, it will probably pay 
to collect the used solution to recover the silver. 

The finished picture will appear as normally glossy as the baryta 
paper was. If a high glossy picture is wanted, this is obtained 
in this way: The still wet picture is placed upon an utmost clean 
polished plate-glass, face down, and water and air bubbles pressed 
out with help of a rubber or roller. The picture shall then dry 
freely until it goes down by itself. For matt surface, a very smooth 
ground plate-glass is used in the same way. 

It has been attempted to make a Matt Emulsion with the help 
of raw starch, as it is used for making Matt Bromide and Gas- 
light paper, but the free silver nitrate will, of course, in con- 
nection with the starch, cause that the paper will stain after a very 
short time. I am experimenting to produce a real matt P.O.P. 
paper with all the good conditions of the “Artist,” also with respect 
to its being permanent. Should I succeed, and I am sure I shall, 
then I shall take up this matter anew. 

These formulas, as well as the Baryta and the different Emul- 
sions, etc., are not copies or translations from books or magazines, 
they are real factory formulas which are able to give high grade 
P.O.P. papers, at least as good as the best on the market, and (I 
know it for certain) still more permanent than any other. 

In connection with this article about the Gelatin P.O.P. Emul- 
sions, it would perhaps be practical to remember a formula for 
Emulsions suitable for testing base paper which is to be used for 
Blue prints or P.O.P. papers, to determine whether the paper con- 
tains iron or not. 

The common iron test made by help of hydrochloric or nitric 
acid and potassium ferro cyankalium is not always reliable, as the 
acids may contain iron, or the wash water or even the air be more 
or less contaminated with traces of iron or iron dust. 


P. O. P. Emutston ror Iron Determination 1n Base Paper 


20 g. Citric acid and . 

32 g. Ammonium chloride dissolved in 
8500 cc. Distilled water and 

1 kg. Hard gelatine soaked, melted by 45° C. and added (in the usually 

slow way during stirring) : : 

320 g. Silver nitrate dissolved in 1000 cc. distilled water. No hardening 
solution, but about 
50-100 cc. Saponin-Glycerin solution. The weight of the Emulsion is 11 kg. 
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It is divided in jars of about 1 kg. capacity and held in stock 
in a real cool place (cool basement or ice box). 

For use, a jar is melted at about 35-50° C. Out of the paper 
to be tested, some pieces of about folio size are covered with emul- 
sion this way: 

The edge of the sheet of paper is turned over, about 1 inch on 
all four sides, then raised to build a flat pan or dish, which is 
placed upon a sufficiently big plate of glass, wood or not too thin 
cardboard. A suitable amount of emulsion is poured upon the paper 
practically in one corner so that it may run over the paper and 
entirely cover it while we move and bend the plate to obtain this, 
and let the surplus of emulsion run back into the jar. 

The paper is then hung up in one corner to let it dry in a dark 
room at a temperature of about 20° C (about 70° F.) 

It is advisable to make this test of some sheets upon the wire 
side and of some sheet upon the upper or felt side of the paper. If 
it contains iron, this will show as black spots and such a paper is 
no good, neither as base paper for blue print nor for P.O.P. paper. 
But covered with a good baryta coating, it will very probably be 
good for Bromide or Gaslight-Emulsions. Of course, this should 
not be considered as a rule, it must be tested with the proper 
emulsion, with bromide and with Gaslight Emulsions. How to make 
them and the suitable baryta, shall be our next subject of dis- 
cussion. 


To Illuminate Niagara for Superintendents 


When you go to Niagara Falls for the Convention of the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association on June 4, 
5 and 6, you will be among the first to enjoy the unforgettable treat 
of seeing the wonderful new illumination of Niagara, which will be 
installed the week prior to the Convention. 

This installation is the consummation of years of effort, experi- 
mentation and international conferences. It was designed and will 
be installed by W. D’A. Ryan, Director of Illuminating Engineering 
of the General Electric Company. Its cost of $60,000 dollars is 
geing shared by the Canadian and American governments, and the 
two cities of Niagara Falls and the Ontario Power Company. 

It will be turned on four hours each night, and consists of a main 
battery of 24 search lights, each 6 feet high, and having an aggre- 
gate of one billion, one hundred and twenty-three million candle- 
power. These lights can be thrown in any direction, and can be 
seen in the air for a distance of 75 miles. This main battery will 
be augmented by the present illumination, which is located at the 
foot of the American Falls and on the edge of Goat Island. 

Huge flood lights will also be thrown on tumbling waters of the 
upper rapids and in combination with the new lights from the 
Canadian side will make the mighty cataract a roaring, rushing 
mass of gleaming water gems, falling in a sparkling screen, in con- 
trast to the walls of the gorge, shrouded in the blackness of night. 

It will make Niagara doubly beautiful, and worth coming to see 
again. These new attractions, plus the wonderful good time prom- 
ised you at the convention—leave you but one thing to do and that is 
—go to Niagara, June 4, 5 and 6. 

Drop a line to Harry Brennan, care of The Cliff Paper Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.—he will take care of your reservations, and 
give you all the information you may want. 


Republic Pyrometer Catalogue 


The Republic Flow Meters Company of Chicago has published 
a catalogue devoted to a new line of pyrometers. James D. Cun- 
ningham, president of the company, writes a letter which serves as 
a preface and in the course of which he says: 

“Every possible effort has been made to place upon the market 
a Pyrometer that will measure up to the strenuous demands of 
modern production with a large factor of safety. An addition to 
the plant twice the original size has been made and equipped with 
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all devices known to the art of building Thermo-Electric Pyrom- 
eters. 

“The same high degree of standardization and precise workman- 
ship that has always been embodied in Republic instruments has 
been incorporated in the manufacture of Republic Pyrometers. We 
confidently believe that reading this catalogue will be a guide to 
the solution of your problem in heat measurement.” 

The first part of the catalogue is devoted to pictures and text 
relating to the equipment and methods used in the manufacture of 
Republic products. Then comes a mass of matter relating to Pyrom- 
eters, uses, etc., with illustrations of various instruments, charts, 
etc. There is much additional matter of interest under such titles 
as “Importance of Correct Interpretation of Pyrometer Readings”, 
“Pyrometer Maintenance”, “Cold Junction Errors and How They 
Are Eliminated”, “Suppressed Zero Instruments”, etc. Those who 
are interested in the subject of Pyrometers can hardly afford to 
be without this new catalogue of the Republic Flow Meters Com- 
pany. 


Silent Chain Drives From Stock 


Link-Belt Company of Indianapolis, Chicago and Philadelphia 
has just announced that after many years of work and study of the 
problem of standardizing and manufacturing silent chain drives for 
stock, it has placed in operation a new plan by which complete 
lines of silent chain drives of from one quarter to ten horsepower, 
in practically any reduction from one to one to seven to one, are 
now available for immediate delivery, by distributors located in 
many principal cities of this country. 

Back of these distributors will be immense stocks carried in re- 
serve in the warehouses of the company’s factories at Indianapolis 
and Philadelphia. 

For more than twenty years the installation of silent chain drives 
has been an engineering problem. Under the Link-Belt plan it 
remains somewhat of an engineering problem, but one which has 
been simplified in conveniently arranged tables, which have been 
published in book form for distribution by this company. 

The stock drive chain is of the same high standard of quality, 
as those that are built for special application. The patented -bushed 
joint construction shown in figure two is the same in the standard 
stock ‘drive chains as it is in the standard Link-Belt silent chain 
used for the past 20 years for industrial drives. Distributors are 
being appointed as rapidly as it is possible to secure the type which 
will assure Link-Belt service. 


Lease Dockage for Pulp Boats 


Norto Tonawanpa, N. Y., May 11, 1925.—The Daily Newspaper 
Corporation of Tonawanda island has leased the dockage and land 
on the island, occupied by the Smith, Fassett Lumber Company, for 
the unloading of pulp wood boats this summer and the storage of the 
pulp until needed at the paper mills, which is located nearby. 

The paper company plans ‘to ‘bring 100,000 cords of pulp wood 


here this summer from Canadian points. Its present unloading and 
storage space at the northerly end of Tonawanda island is in- 
adequate. 

The plant of the Daily News Paper Corporation is steadily being 
enlarged. Paper from the local plant goes to the Chicago News, the 
New York Daily News and the Liberty magazine. 


Ontonagon Co. Increases Stock 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLaMazoo, Mich., May 18, 1925.—The Ontonagon Fibre Com- 
pany, Ontonagon, Mich., has filed notice of an increase of capital 
stock with the secretary of state. The advance is from $800,000 
preferred and 16,000 shares of no par common to $1,500,000 pre- 
ferred and 25,000 shares no par common. In this connection it is 
reported that a new mill is to be erected. No details are available. 
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Paper Research Literature, VII (Revised) 


A List of Contributions by Members of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 1910 


Introduction 


The paper research of the Bureau of Standards consists of studies 
directed to the standardization of paper and the materials and pro- 
cesses used in its manufacture. The work on standardization of 
paper consists largely of development of paper testing methods, 
formulation of specifications, and studies of merchandising prob- 
lems. For research related to the manufacture of paper, complete 
laboratory and semi-commercial papermaking equipment is avail- 
able. This is used in studies in respect to the development of new 
raw materials, processes and products and to the elimination of 
waste in the manufacturing processes, both as regards use of 
materials and operation of the processes. 

Close contact with the paper industry is maintained in order 
that the problems selected for study may be of the most practical 
benefit. Many researches are made in collaboration with various 
committees of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry and the general program of work is formulated with 
the assistance of an advisory committee appointed by the American 
Paper and Pulp Association. 

While in some cases the reports of results of investigations ap- 
pear as Bureau publications, most of them are published in the 
form of articles in the trade periodicals as it is felt that in this 
form the information obtains wider distribution and is more likely 
tc reach those especially interested in the work. Loan of articles 
appearing since January 1, 1922, and photostat copies of earlier 
articles may be secured from the Chairman of the Committee on 
Abstracts and Bibliography, TAPPI, 2101 B street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. The charge for photostat articles will depend upon 
their length, the rate being 25 cents per page. 

Copies of Bureau of Standards publications may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at the prices named. 


Government Publications 
Bureau of Standards. 

Composition, properties and testing of printing inks. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1915. 10 cents. 35 
pp. (U. S. Bureau of Standards, Circular No. 53). 

A circular of general information on the subject of printing 
inks. The composition of some of the more common types of 
ink is given, together with a brief description of the constituents 
which are usually. present. The processes in use for the man- 
ufacture of printing inks are described, the requisites for a 
good ink are discussed, and tests are given for determining 
the quality of an ink. The circular also includes an abstract 
of the procedure for the analysis of printing inks already pub- 
lished by the Bureau. 


Bureau of Standards. 


Inks—Their composition, manufacture and methods of testing. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1920. 5 cents. 24 
pp. ( U. S. Bureau of Standards, Circular No. 95). 

This is a circular of general information on the subject of 
inks. Composition and manufacture are discussed only briefly, 
but the methods of testing which are in use at the Bureau of 
Standards are given in sufficient detail to enable any chemist 
to use them. 
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to December 31, 1924. Contribution No. 46 


CompiLep sy C. J. West, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON ABSTRACTS AND BIBLicGRAPHY, TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PULP AND 


Paper INDUSTRY, AND B. W. Scripner, CuieF or Paper SEcTION, BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Bureau of Standards. 
United States Government master specification for writing 
ink. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1924. 4 pp. 
(U. S. Bureau of Standards, Circular No. 183). 
Contains details of requirements, methods of inspection and 
methods of testing. 


Bureau of Standards. 

United States Government master specification for red ink. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1924. 2 pp. (U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, Circular No. 184). 

Contains details of requirements, methods of inspection and 
methods of testing. 


Bureau of Standards. 
United States Government master specification for stamp- 
pad ink. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1924. 3 
pp. (U. S. Bureau of Standards, Circular No. 185). 
Contains details of requirements, methods of inspection and 
methods of testing. 


Bureau of Standards. 

United States Government master specification for record 
and copying ink. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1924. 4 pp. U. S. Bureau of Standards, Circular No. 182). 

Contains details of requirements, methods of inspection and 
methods of testing. 


Bureau of Standards. 

United States Governmént master specification for black 
waterproof drawing ink. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1924. 5 cents. 3 pp. (U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
Circular No. 196). 

Contains details of requirements, methods of inspection and 
methods of testing. 


Bureau of Standards. 

Materials for the Household. 
Printing Office, 1917. 25 cents. 
Standards, Circular No. 70). 

Pp. 163-174 contain a popular description of paper, its manu- 
facture, uses, purchasing of paper, and how to prevent de- 
terioration. 


Bureau of Standards. 

Publications of the Bureau of Standards. Washington: 

Government Printing Office, 6th. Edition, 1922. 182 pp. (U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, Circular No. 24). 

Gives titles of all five series—scientific papers, technologic 
papers, circulars, handbooks, and miscellaneous publications. 
List is numerically arranged in each series and each title is 
accompanied by a descriptive abstract. An index facilitates 
reference to publications on specific subjects. 

Supplements are published to keep this information current. 
January, 1923 and January, 1924 supplements are now available. 

Bureau of Standards. 

Recommended specifications for quicklime and hydrated lime 
for use in the cooking of rags for the manufacture of paper. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1920. 5 cents. 5 pp. 

(U. S. Bureau of Standards, Circular No. 96). 


Washington: Government 
259 pp. (U. S. Bureau of 
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Discussion of quality, composition, packing and marking of 
quicklime and hydrated lime, and methods of sampling and 
testing. 


Bureau of Standards. 


Recommended specification for quicklime for use in causticiz- 
ing. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1923. 5 cents. 
5 pp. (U. S. Bureau of Standards, Circular No. 143). 

A brief description of the way in which lime is used in 
causticizing is followed by a general statement as to the quality 
of lime required. 

The standard of quality for lime for this purpose is set at 
85 per cent available lime. Any shipment containing less than 
70 per cent available lime, or more than 3 per cent magnesia 
should be rejected as uneconomical to use. Complete directions 
for sampling, testing, and retesting are included. 


Bureau of Standards. 


Recommended specification for limestone and quicklime for 
use in the manufacture of sulphite pulp. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1923. 5 cents. 7 pp. (U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, Circular No. 144). 

Limestone or quicklime is used to prepare the cooking liquor 
in which wood is cooked to reduce it to paper pulp. It is cus- 
tomary to use a high calcium limestone when preparing liquor 
by the tower process or a high magnesian quicklime with the 
tank process, but other kinds of limestone or quicklime are 
being used. The specifications, therefore, cover high calcium 
and high magnesium limestone and quicklime on a basis of about 
95 per cent purity. 


Bureau of Standards. 


Specifications of the transparency of paper and tracing cloth. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1917. 5 cents. 8 
pp. (U. S. Bureau of Standards, Circular No. 63). 

The circular states definitely the form of the specification, 
explains its significance, describes the apparatus and method 
of test and gives general information and instructions to ap- 
plicants for tests in terms of this specification. 


Bureau of Standards. 


The testing of materials. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1913. 89 pp. (U.S. Bureau of Standards, Circular 
No. 45). 

Brief description of the tests made on paper, pp. 59-62. 


Bureau of Standards. 


The testing of paper. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1921. 10 cents. 37 pp. 18 fig. (U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, Circular No. 107). 

This circular contains information relating to the methods of 


testing and the apparatus employed in the paper laboratories 


of the Bureau of Standards for the routine testing of paper. 
The purpose of such tests and the development of methods of 
testing is touched upon and suggestions are given as to the 
methods of developing specifications. 

More complete and recent information on paper testing is 
given in “Paper Testing Methods,” published by the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, in the preparation 
of which the Bureau of Standards collaborated. 


Bureau of Standards. 


Simplified practice recommendation No. 19—Asbestos paper 
and asbestos millboard. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1924, 5 cents. 5 pp. 

Gives results of a survey of the sizes, weights and thicknesses 
of asbestos paper and board, which showed there was much 
needless variety in these respects. Recommendations are made 
as regards simplification. 
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Bureau of Standards. 


Simplified practice recommendation No. 22—Paper. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1924. 5 cents. 9 pp. 

Contains results arrived at and procedure followed by the 
Committees appointed through the Bureau of Standards for the 
purpose of simplifying paper sizes. Includes the recommenda- 
tions in regard to sizes of paper proposed for adoption by the 
industry and in regard to the proposed basis weight size. 


Houston, P. L. and Miller, D. R. 


A study of commercial dial micrometers for measuring the 
thickness of paper. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1922. 10 cents. 28 pp. 6 fig. (U.S. Bureau of Standards, 
Technologic Papers No. 226). 

In this paper a study is made of the mechanisms, calibrations, 
areas, and parallelisms of contact surfaces and static contact 
pressures for different readings of nine commercial micrometers. 
A performance test is made on the nine instruments, and a new 
instrument is constructed to measure the compressibility of 
paper under different contact pressures and different size con- 
tacts. The results of the performance and compressibility tests 
show that different results may be expected from thickness tests 
on the same paper when different commercial micrometers are 
used because of their different contact pressures and different 
size contacts. In the conclusions, recommendations are made 
for the construction of a new standard micrometer. 


Houston, P. L. 


A preliminary study of tearing instruments and tearing test 
methods for paper testing. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1921. 5 cents. 18 pp. (U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
Technologic Papers No. 194). 

A study is made of the relative effect of different sizes of 
test samples on the tearing strength of paper. Data are re- 
ported to show that the larger the test sample the greater are 
the values of tearing strength. The reason for this is brought 
out as fabric assistance, which is of considerable importance in 
the textile industry. Since better comparative results are ob- 
tained by tearing paper in the machine direction it would seem 
that all tearing tests should be made in this direction. 


Houston, P. L. 


A study of test methods for the purpose of developing 
standard specifications for paper bags for cement and lime. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1921. 5 cents. 19 
pp. (U. S. Bureau of Standards, Technologic Papers No. 187). 
In part in Paper Trade J. 71, No. 11, 34, 36 (Sept. 9, 1920); 
Paper 27, No. 3, 13-16 (Sept. 22, 1920) ; U. S. Paper Maker 72, 
No. 21, 50, 52 (Sept. 15, 1920) ; Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 18, No. 
37, 947-948 (Sept. 9, 1920). Tech. Assoc. Papers 3 (1920) 

In addition to the regular tests for paper, a special test is 
developed for giving numerically the stresses and strain that 
the paper of these bags undergo in service. This is called the 
resiliency or endurance test. A service test is given to de- 
termine the breaking strength of the paper when the bags are 
filled and dropped. Another service test is developed for de- 
termining the strength of the adhesive used in these bags. 
Special consideration is given the choice of best bags, as de- 
termined from these tests, in determining the characteristics of 
a good quality bag and specifications are drawn up accordingly. 


Lofton, R. E. 


The photomicrography of paper fibers. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1922. 5 cents. 22 pp. (U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, Technologic Papers No. 217). 

This paper reports an investigation of the efficiency of the 
incandescent light as a source of illumination in photomi- 
crography, of the value of light filters, of the proper use of 
the substage condenser and diaphragm, of the advantages of a 
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camera with a long bellows over one having a short bellows, of 
the value of staining, choice of objectives, etc. The publication 
contains 30 figures, including 22 photographs and photomicro- 
graphs illustrating the points in question. 


Lofton, R. E. 


A measure of the color characteristics of white paper. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1923. Price 5 cents. 
10 pp. 6 fig. (U. S. Bureau of Standards. Technologic Papers 
No. 244). In part in Paper Trade J. 78, No. 15, 183 (Apr. 10, 
1924) ; Paper 33, No. 26, 101 (Apr. 17, 1924); Paper Making 
43, 97 (Feb., 1924); Tech. Assoc. Papers 7, 37 (1924). 

Since the color differences between white papers are usually 
relatively small, it is obvious that a method capable of giving 
a measure of these differences must be quite sensitive to very 
small color increments, and that a method which makes use of 
the principle of multiple reflections will be much more sensitive 
to small color differences than any method which makes use of 
a single reflection. The principle of multiple reflections is em- 
ployed in the Pfund colorimeter, which colorimeter was used 
to measure the color characteristics of 21 commercial papers. 

The color characteristics of each paper were determined by 
finding the coefficients of diffuse reflection for red (wave length 
625 mu), green (wave length 550 mu), and blue (wave length 
460 mu) light. It was found that none of the papers tested was 
truly white, but that each was more or less deficient in blue 
and less so in green. 


Lofton, R. E. and Merritt, M. F. 


Method of differentiating and estimating unbleached sulphite 
and sulphate pulps in paper. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1921. 5 cents. 18 pp. (U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
Technologic Papers No. 189). Also in Technical Association 
Papers 3, 1-7 (1920). 

Contains a review of methods that have been proposed for 
differentiating between unbleached sulphite and sulphate pulps 
and gives the procedure followed in developing a new and 
comparatively rapid method. The method of preparing the new 
stain and the method of procedure for differentiating between 
unbleached sulphite and sulphate fibers is described in detail. 
Tables was given showing the results of quantitative micro- 
scopical analysis of mixtures of these fibers stained by the new 
method. 


Merritt, M. F. 


Pulp and paper fiber composition standards. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1924. 15 cents. 12 pp. 9 fig. 
(U. S. Bureau of Standards, Technolcgic Papers No. 250). 
In part in Paper Trade J. 78, No. 1, 32 (Jan. 3, 1924). 

Contains illustrations of common papermaking fibers and 
fiber mixtures, showing the color reactions with various stains 
for use as reference standards in identification and estimation 
of fiber composition of paper. Details are included regarding 
the preparation of the stains used, the water colors used to 
reproduce the colors of the stained fibers and the method of 
* drawing the fibers. 


Shaw, M. B., and Bicking, G. W. 


Comparison of American and foreign clays as paper fillers. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1924. 15 cents. 44 
pp. 23 fig. (U. S. Bureau of Standards, Technologic Papers 
No. 262). In part in Paper Trade J. 79, No. 18, 119-122; No. 
22, 77-84 (Oct. 30, Nov. 27, 1924). 

The purpose of this investigation was to ascertain the rela- 
tive merits of American and foreign clays for use as paper 
fillers. The comparative study included the amount of clay 
retained in the paper, the quality of the paper produced, and 
those physical properties of the clay (grit, etc.) that might 
affect the paper manufacturing processes. Measurements for 
clay retention include analyses of samples taken at 13 different 
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positions on the paper machine. The results show that the 
amount of clay retained in the finished paper and the quality 
of the paper, in general are the same for both American and 
foreign clays. The color and grit tests favor very slightly the 
foreign clays, but not sufficiently to justify the consideration of 
only these properties in selecting clays. 


Smith, W. H. 


Recovery of paraffin and paper stock from waste paraffin 
paper. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1916. 4 
pp. (U.S. Bureau of Standards, Technologic Papers No. 87). 

In order to recover the paraffin and paper stock in waste 
paraffin paper, a process is described utilizing a vertical steam 
boiler, tanks for receiving the paraffin, and a beater. The waste 
is pulped with exhaust steam. The wax rises to the surface 
and the paper stock settles in the boiler. In the beater the 
stock is treated with an alkaline solution in hot water to remove 
ink. The residual wax is collected on a metal cylinder, in- 
ternally water chilled, and partly submerged in the hot water 


_ of the beater. Paper prepared from the recovered stock was 


free from wax and entirely satisfactory. Practically all of 
the paper stock is recovered, but about 10 per cent of the 
paraffin is lost. 


Smith, W. H. 


Studies on paper pulps. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1917. 5 cents. 13 pp. (U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
Technologic Papers No. 88). Also in Paper 20, No. 8, 11-16 
(May 2, 1917). 

Samples of paper pulps, each representing a different method 
of preparation and with one exception of American manufac- 
ture, have been examined to determine their chemical properties. 
These consist of the amount of ash, cellulose and methoxyl, the 
yield of furfural and methylfurfural, and the copper number. 
Using the same pulps, the loss in weight produced by reagents 
causing oxidation and hydrolysis and the increase in weight 
when nitrated have been determined. The effects of sunlight, 
temperature, and ozonized air on the chemical constants obtained 
with ground wood have been ascertained. 


Articles in Trade Journals 


Carson, F. T. 


The determination of sizing quality. 

Paper Trade J., 74, No. 14, 43-49 (Apr. 6, 1922); Paper 
Makers’ Monthly Journal, 60, No. 5, 165-167 (May, 1922). 

A resumé is made of test methods in common use and data 
given showing lack of agreement among the methods. O’Kell’s 
electrolytic method is discussed at length, a relation for the 
resistance within the sheet being derived and a method indicated 
for conversion of data to a sheet of common thickness. 

A new test method depending upon the curling of paper when 
placed upon water is described. 


Carson, F. T. 


The determination of sizing quality. A supplementary report 
on the investigation of the electrolytic method. 

Paper Trade J., 75, No. 10, 44-45 (Sept. 7, 1922). 

Report of additional experimentation regarding the O’Kell 
electrolytic method. No definite relation was found between 
the data curve and the rate of absorption; therefore, it was 
found impossible to give a satisfactory interpretation to the 
curve as a whole. It is concluded that despite the strong appeal 
made by the very positive nature of the data obtainable, the 
method must be considered of doubtful value. 


Carson, F. T. 


An analysis of the strength of paper. 

Paper Trade J., 78, No. 12, 51 (Mar. 20, 1924). 

A discussion of the causes of the apparent anomalies in paper 
testing shown in a previous publication (The Effect of At- 
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mospheric Humidity in the Physical Testing of Paper). The 
strength of paper is attributed to the net effect of two inde- 
pendent factors, the strength and flaxibility of the fibers and 
the mutual adherence of the fibers. Both of these factors are 
affected by the changes in moisture content caused by variations 
in atmospheric humidity. The resulting effects on the different 
physical tests are discussed. 


Carson, F. T. 

The detection of animal size in surface sized papers. 

Paper Trade J., 78, No. 15, 168 (Apr. 10, 1924); Paper 33, 
No. 26, 100 (Apr. 17, 1924); Paper Making 43, 445. (Aug., 
1924) ; Tech. Assoc. Papers 7, 22 (1924). 

The usual tannic acid test for detection of glue cannot be 
relied on as some starches give a similar reaction. Attention 
is called to a method of removing starches by hydrolysis before 
applying the test. A simpler method is described which consists 
of adding ammonium molybdate in slightly acid solution to an 
aqueous extract of the paper. 


Carson, F. T. 

Testing waterproof paper. 

Paper Trade J., 79, No. 10, 48-50 (Sept. 4, 1924). 

A new method for testing papers having a high degree of 
moisture resistance is described. This is designated as the 
“Ground glass” method. The paper to be tested is folded box- 
shape and filled with water after being placed on a piece of 
groundglass lying on a dark surface. On lifting the box, if 
water has gone through a film of moisture is seen, showing dark 
in contrast to the ground surface. 


Carson, F. T. 

A new sizing tester for paper. 

Paper Trade J., 79, No. 17, 44-45 (Oct. 23, 1924). 

An instrument is described for applying the “Curl” method 
of testing paper for degree of sizing. This method has been 
described in previous publications. Some of the chief features 
of the new instrument are: means of determining more ac- 
curately the time interval of curling; means of temperature 
control; means of producing automatic and synchronous opera- 
tions. 


Clark, F. C. 
Zinc chloride-iodide reagent and its use. 
Paper 7, No. 5, 23 (Apr. 17, 1912). 
Gives formula and manipulation as well as color differences. 


Clark, F. C. 
Methods of estimating the quality of paper. 
Paper 10, No. 7, 15-17 (Jan. 29, 1913). 
Microscopical, physical and chemical tests used at the Bureau 
of standards. These are superseded by Circular 107. 


Clark, F. C. 

Paper for the Government service. Adoption of standard 
specifications and results obtained thereby. 

Paper 18, No. 10, 13-14 (May 17, 1916). 

“Reason for standard specification is to define by numerical 
values those measurable qualities known to be essential, so that 
when tests are made upon delivery the inspection can be made 
more intelligently by the man without mill experience.” Re- 


jections have decreased from as high as 25 per cent to 1.5 per 
cent (1915). ; 


Clark, F. C. 

Foreign Trade Periodicals. List of American subscribers 
maintaining permanent files. Published by Committee on 
Bibliography of TAPPI as Contribution No. 3. 

Paper 21, No. 23, 136 (Feb. 13, 1918); Tech. Asso. Papers 1, 

A revision has appeared as Contribution No. 37 (1923), 
Paper Trade J. 76, No. 4. 
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Clark, F. C. 
Paper testing. Report of Committee of TAPPI. 
Paper 21, No. 6, 11; No. 7, 11 (Oct. 17, 24, 1917). 
This and the following report are only of historical interest 
now, inasmuch as the 1922 report of the Committee on Paper 
Testing is to be regarded as superseding these. 


Clark, F. C., and Durgin, A. G. 

Paper Testing. Report of the Committee of TAPPT. 

Paper 21, No. 24, 22-23 (Feb. 20, 1918). 

An investigation of rosin sizing. 

Paper 21, No. 23, 136 (Feb. 13, 1918) ; Tech. Asso. Papers 1, 
1918, 48-54. 

An attempt to show the relative effect produced when sizing 
a sheet with three different types of rosin size: high free-rosin 
size, size of medium rosin content and a neutral soap. The 
article deals mainly with the methods employed in the experi- 
mental work rather than with the results obtained from actual 
operation. 


Clark, F. C., and Durgin, A. G. 
Research work on the sizing of paper. 
Paper 22, No. 10, 223 (May 15, 1918). 


Clark, F. C. 

War service work of TAPPI. 

Paper 23, No. 23, 790, 2, 4, 5 (Feb. 12, 1919). 

Among the war services of TAPPI were: Toluene recovery 
from sulphite turpentine; the conservation of chlorine bleach, 
and the consideration of other problems which were not 
actually attacked because of the armistice. The report con- 
tains valuable data on bleaching economy. It points out that, 
in general, excess of bleach is used (75 per cent could be elim- 
inated) which also results in a considerable loss of cellulose 
fibers. It is estimated that in 1918, $14,000,000 could have been 
saved in this way. A survey of the sulphur field indicated that 
235 pounds of sulphur per ton of sulphite pulp is sufficient, 
while at that time an average of 275 pounds was being used. 


Clark, F. C. 
Vegetable fibers used in papermaking. 
Paper 23, No. 25, 944 (Feb. 26, 1919). 
Methods of classification. Revised and included in later re- 
ports of Paper Testing Committee of TAPPI, 1922. 


Clark, F. C., and Durgin, A. G. 
Study of commercial wall board. 
Paper 25, No. 23, 1101-1104 (Feb. 11, 1920). 
General discussion of classes of wall board and the tests 
made upon it for the War ‘Department during the war. 


Clark, F. C., and Conley, A. D. 

Couching properties of wet felts. 

Paper Industry 1, No. 12, 1115-7 (Mar., 1920). 

Addition of 10 per cent of cotton to felt does not materially. 
alter its structure or properties. A little more steam was 
required to dry the sheets from the cotton-wool felt. This 
quantity was very small. Somewhat inferior in couching prop- 
erties to the wool felt. An average of 6.8 per cent less water 
was removed by the cotton-wool felt. It appears that there 
were less openings through the cotton-wool felt than through 
the all wool felt. 


Committee on Simplification of Paper Sizes. 

Report on simplification of paper sizes. 

Paper Trade J., 75, No. 18, 36, 38, 40, 42 (Nov. 9, 1922). 

Report of committee from the paper industry appointed by 
the Bureau of Standards to collect data and make recommenda- 
tions as to the simplification of sizes of paper. The report was 
published by the committee in a booklet, “Suggestive Page 
Sizes.” ‘Numerous surveys of printed literature were made. 
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It was found that with changes of from % to % inch, prac- 
tically all literature published could be printed from four 
standard sheet sizes and their doubles. Recommendations are 
given as regards standard sizes for different kinds of paper. 


Committee on Simplification of Paper Sizes. 


Report of the committee on the simplification of paper sizes 
and other data. 

Booklet published by the Committee. Sept., 1923. Copies 
may be secured from F. W. Hume, Secretary, National Pub- 
lishers’ Association, 15 West 37th street, New York City, N. Y. 

A resumé of the work of the committees from the Paper 
Industry which collaborated with the Bureau of Standards 
in its work on simplification of paper. The results of an 
extensive survey of existing conditions as regards paper sizes 
for general commercial printing, for books and magazines, and 
for bond, writing and ledger papers are given, and recom- 
mendations are made in regard to adoption of standard sizes. 
The reports of the committees on Classification and Definitions 
and on Technical Specifications are included and some additional 
data given. 


Committee on Technical Specifications for Paper. 


Report of committee from the Paper Industry which col- 
laborated in the work on simplification of paper. 

Paper Trade J., 75, No. 11, 38-42 (Sept. 14, 1922). 

Discussion of specifications of quality, testing of paper, sam- 
pling of paper for test, and tolerances; gives recommended 
standard procedure for weight, thickness, bursting strength and 
sampling. 


Costello, C. J. 


Comparison of tensile testers. 

Paper Trade J. 78, No. 15, 189 (Apr. 10, 1924); Paper 33, 
No. 26, 136 (Apr. 17, 1924) ; Tech. Assoc. Papers 7, 68 (1924). 

Apparently tensile testers of different types cannot be used 
for strictly comparative results, and therefore, in reporting 
results of tensile tests, the kind of machine used should be 
specified. 


Curtis, F. A. 


The standardization of paper. 

Paper Trade J., 73, No. 17, 28-30 (Oct. 27, 1921); Paper, 
29, No. 8, 20-22 (Oct. 26, 1921). 

The chief functions of standardization are elimination of 
waste, increase in production ability and protection of -general 
public in trade. Discussion of need of paper standardization, as 
refers to classification, definitions and the simplification of 
standards as well as the need of specifications, which must be 
determined by the use to which the paper is to be put. 


Curtis, F. A., and West, C. J. 


Paper research literature. VII. A list of contributions by 
members of the Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce. 

1910-1920, Paper Trade J., 71, No. 19, 48-50 (Nov. 4, 1920). 

1910-1922, Paper Trade J., 76, No. 6, 47-52 (Feb. 8, 1923). 

This present list is a revision of the above contributions. 


Curtis, F. A., and West, C. J. 


Definitions of paper terms. 

Paper Trade J., 78, No. 3: 51-54; No. 4: 50-52; No 5.: 
54-57; No. 6: 56-58; No. 7: 60-62; No. 8: 50-52; No. 9: 51-54; 
No. 10: 59-62 (Jan. 17-Mar. 6, 1924); Paper 33, No. 26: 66- 
100 (Apr. 17, 1924); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 81, No. 7: 
558; No. 9: 682; No. 10: 802; No. 11: 890; No. 12: 970; 
No. 13: 1048; No 14: 1101; No. 15: 1220; No. 16: 1302; No. 
17: 1380; No. 18: 1474; No. 19: 1544; No. 21: 1738; No. 22: 
1818; No. 23: 1904; No. 24: 1982; No. 25: 2062; No. 26: 2150; 
82, No. 1: 62; No. 2: 142; No. 3: 230; No. 4: 312; No. 5: 392 
(Feb. 15—Aug. 1, 1924). 

Report of committee appointed by the Bureau of Standards 
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to develope a suitable classification of paper for statistical pur 
poses and to draft tentative definitions of terms used in th 
manufacture and merchandising of paper. A classification o 
paper is given based upon the product as it leaves the mill, n 
attempt being made to consider the special uses of converted 
products. In the list of definitions, which number over 800. 
there has been included as far as possible: (a) the basi 
paper terms used in the classification; (b) the names of com 
mercial papers; (c) converted paper products; (d) standard 
sizes of papers; (e) special kinds of finishes; (f) miscellaneous 
terms. 

This report has been published in book form by the pub 
lishers of the Paper TRADE JouRNAL: Lockwood Trade Journal 
Co., Inc., 10 East 39ih street, New York City. 


West, Clarence J. 


Classification and definitions of papers; a combined report of 
the committees appointed August 30, 1921, to develop a suit 
able classification of paper for statistical purposes and to draft 
tentative definitions of the terms as used in the manufacture 
and merchandising of paper. Submitted by Clarence J. West, 
chairman of the committee on definitions. New York, Lock- 
wood Trade Journal Co., Inc., 1924. 88 p. 


Douty, D. C. 


Paper Testers. 

Paper Trade J., 50, No. 6, 259 (Feb. 10, 1910). 

Description of and data obtained with four American testers ; 
Morrison, Southworth, Mullen and District of Columbia. The 
results show the desirability of a method for testing the strength 
of paper which shall not be subject to so many variations as 
were found. 


Douty, D. C. 


Conditions which influence the bursting strength of paper. 

Paper Trade J., 50, No. 6, 271 (Feb. 10, 1910). 

Tests show that the Mullen tester as a measuring instru 
ment is subject to a number of influences which cause consid- 
erable variation in its value. Differences between single ob- 
servations on the same paper make it necessary to take a 
large number of observations ; the sample should be clamped with 
censiderable pressure; the bursting pressuré applied with a 
umiform speed not excessively rapid; and the humidity main- 
tained as near 65 per cent as is possible. 


Durgin, A. G. 


War time uses of paper. 

Paper 24, No. 14, 540; No. 15, 596 (June 11, 18, 1919). 

This is a discussion of the work of the Bureau of Standards 
on various war problems. It includes: The testing of wall 
board (See Clark and Conley), the production of a paper to 
be used in gas masks as a protection against smokes; the use of 
paper as a substitute for cotton and as surgical bandages (crepe 
paper bandages); special paper for transportation purposes, 
such as TNT liners; waterproof labels, etc.; paper sacking; 
paper for containers for powder, and for use in hand grenades 
and cartridge boxes; waterproof plug for shrapnel! shell; air- 
plane fabrics (a substitute for linen and cotton). The report 
also discusses various uses of paper by the Central Powers, 
especially their paper textiles. 

A further discussion of some of these subjects may be found 
in Miscellaneous Publications of the Bureau of Standards, No. 
46 (1921), entitled “War Work of the Bureau of Standards,” 
pp. 196-202. The topics covered are: Wall and plaster board; 
paper as a substitute for linen in airplane construction; paper 
filter for gas masks; paper containers for axle grease and 
saddle soap. 


Gottschalk, V. H. 


Use of glue in paper coating. 
Paper Trade J., Vol. 79, No. 20, 46 (Nov. 13, 1924). 
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Gives results of experiments on clay coating of paper using 
animal glues of different grades as binder. The relative 
amounts of glue and casein used in the coating formula are 
contrasted. The effect of diluting the coating mixture is dis- 
cussed and a probable connection between this dilution and the 
mottling in the finished paper pointed out. A summary of color 
measurements of glue-bound coated paper is included. Some 
consideration is given the water-resistance and printing qualities 
of coated paper, and the specifications for coaters glue. 


Houston, P. L. 


Suitability of paper and cotton bags in relation to burlap 
bags for sand. 

Paper Trade J. 74, No. 21, 47 (May 19, 1921). 

According to all physical tests, as well as a weathering test, 
certain papers are stronger in their dry condition than either 
burlap or cotton and in this respect are suitable for said bags. 
Paper, however, loses its strength when it is wet, and for this 
reason, waterproofing is necessary. It is suggested that the 
Paper Section study the waterproofing of paper and attempt to 
manufacture a suitable paper by the scientific control of beating 
and by the use of chemicals. 


Houston, P. L. 


Supplementary study of commercial instruments for deter- 
mining the tearing strength of paper. 

Paper Trade J. 74, No. 10, 43 (Mar. 9, 1922). 

Results of tests on the Elmendorf testor. This tester is built 
on sound principles of mechanics, is calibrated correctly and 
will perform satisfactorily provided certain recommendations are 
made mandatory in order to control test results and prevent the 
serious variations that different operators are very apt to obtain 
by using different plies in testing the same papers. 


Houston, P. L., and Ledig, R. H. 


The testing of blotting paper. 

Paper Trade J. 73, No. 19, 88 (\Nov. 10, 1921). 

Blotting papers were tested by the Klemm strip test for 
absorbency, by running 1 cc. of distilled water and of mk from 
a pipet, by the flotation test and by practical blotting tests. The 
results indicate that an ash test with consideration of the rag 
content of the paper is a satisfactory means of determining the 
quality and is far better than any absorbency test. 


Houston, P. L. 


Effect of length and width of test specimens on the breaking 
strength and elongation of paper. 

Paper Trade J. 76, No. 12, 54 (Mar. 22, 1923) ; Tech. Assoc. 
Papers 6, 72-73 (1923). 

There are a number of devices for determining the break- 
ing strength and elongation of paper, but there is little uni- 
formity in the procedure as to width and length of the test 
strip, the rate of applying the load, and the time during which 
the specimen is under stress. A study of these various factors 
indicates that there is considerable difference in the amount 
of stretch when the factors are varied, but that, when only the 
strength is to be considered, the length of the specimen, within 
certain limits, is negligible and that*the strength is almost pro- 
portional to the width. 


Houston, P. L. 


Relationship between breaking strength and bursting strength 
of paper. 

Paper Trade J. 76, No. 13, 47 (Mar. 29, 1923); Tech 
Assoc. Papers 6, 100-1 (1923). 

A study of the curves of bursting and breaking tests on 
paper at different humidities indicates a striking similarity of 
the form and magnitude of the variations. A special device 
was attached to a Mullen tester to permit the determination 
of the amount of deflection of the diaphragm, from which the 
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stretch of the paper could be calculated. Tests were made on 
similar specimens on the Schopper tensile tester and the data 
arranged to indicate the possible relations: 

breaking strength bursting strength 


elongation elongation 


The results indicate that the above relation is valid and might 
be used as a means of calibration of the Mullen tester. 


Houston, P. L. 


A quick test to determine the brittleness of paper. 

Paper Trade J. 76, No. 15, 233-235 (Apr. 12, 1923); Tech. 
Assoc. Papers 6, 117-118 (1923). 

By means of two steel rollers, a crease is made under 
controlled conditions of pressure and time and the bursting 
strength is determined before and after such folding. The 
loss in strength under such conditions is an excellent indica- 
tion of the brittlesness of the paper. The grading of paper 
by this method is practically the same as that obtained by the 
Schopper folding endurance tester. 


Houston, P. L., Carson, F. T., and Kirkwood, R. S. 


The effect of atmospheric humidity on the physical testing of 
paper. 

Paper Trade J. 76, No. 15, 237-251 (Apr. 12, 1923); Tech. 
Assoc. Papers 6, 64-71 (1923). 

The results of an extended investigation into the effect of 
humidity changes on the physical properties of paper are pre- 
sented. Data and extracts from the literature are cited to 
indicate that the physical qualities are determined by relative 
humidity rather than by absolute humidity. The data are 
presented as graphs of the per cent variations from values at 
65 per cent relative humidity, since this condition is used almost 
universally in the industries. Eleven grades of paper were 
tested for nine physical properties at eight relative humidities 
varying from 15 per cent to 83 per cent. A description of the 
method of procedure for each test is given and is accompanied 
by a discussion of results. It is shown that folding endurance, 
elongation and tearing resistance increase considerably with 
relative humidity over the observed range; tensile breaking 
strength and bursting strength increase up to about 40 per 
cent relative humidity and then decrease; the increase with 
humidity of moisture content, ream weight and thickness is 
relatively small and the per cent change of dimensions of-the 
sheet is smaller still. : 


Kellogg, E. H., Shaw, M. B., and Bicking, G. W. 


Seed flax straw as papermaking material. 

Paper Trade J. 77, No. 5, 42-49 (Aug. 2, 1923). 

Owing to the immense quantities of seed flax available, most 
of which is at present wasted, this material has attracted con- 
siderable attention as a source of papermaking fiber. An 
investigation of its use for this purpose was made, using both 
the whole straw and the tow. The material was pulped by the 
sulphate process. Pulping tests made in the experimental mill 
were repeated in a commercial mill to obtain reliable cost data. 
The pulp obtained from both sources was made into paper on 
the experimental paper machine. 

The results indicate that there would be no difficulty in pro- 
ducing papers equal in quality to those obtained from wood. 
The cost data show, however, that at the present time both the 
initial cost and the cost of conversion of flax straw would be 
greater than that of wood. 


Lofton, R. E., and Costello, C. J. 


Effect of weight of needle of Mullen papef tester on the 
bursting strength test. 

Paper Trade J. 78, No. 20, 58 (May 15, 1924); Tech. Assoc. 
Papers 7, 43 (1924). 
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Tests were made of a variety of papers, using three gage 
needles of different weights. The results obtained with the 
different needles agreed closely, showing that the weight of the 
needle does not influence the bursting test values. 


Merritt, M. F. 


Improvements in methods of making the Herzberg stain 
used in fiber analysis. 

Paper Trade J. 75, No. 8, 43 (Aug. 24, 1922). 

It is essential in using the Herzberg stain for identification 
of fibers, that extreme care be taken in its preparation. Vari- 
ations in method of preparation that may cause poor results 
are cited and recommendations given as regards procedure for 
the best results. 


Merritt, M. F. 


Preservation of standard fiber samples. 

‘Paper Trade J. 78, No. 1, 52 (Jan. 3, 1924). 

An investigation was made of the manner of preserving 
standard fiber samples used for reference in estimating the 
fiber composition of paper. Samples that had been kept for 
several years both in the dry state and in water, were tested 
with the stains commonly used in order to find if the correct 
color reactions were obtained. The results show that samples 
may be kept indefinitely in the dry state but that if kept in 
water, they should be renewed at least every two years. See 
also U. S. Bur. Standards, Tech. Paper No. 250. 


Shaw, M. B., and Bicking, G. W. 


Rubber latex in paper. The effect of adding rubber latex 
to the beater in the experimental manufacture of book and 
wrapping paper. 

Paper Trade J. 75, No. 26, 53-55 (Dec. 28, 1922). 

This work gives first the claims made by F. Kaye, the 
inventor of the process of adding rubber latex to paper. This 
is followed by a discussion of th: source, characteristics and 
method of analysis of the latex. Test runs were made on one 
and two per cent rubber. The data did not show any definite 
improvements in paper to which latex had been added, the 
differences being those ordinarily found in any paper. There 
was a slight increase in bursting strength on book papers. The 
paper having latex in it seemed to be better sized and to 
take the better finish, There was no increased retention of 
clay due to the addition of latex. 


Shaw, M. B., and Bicking, G. W. 


A study of the experimental manufacture of condenser paper. 

Paper Industry, 5, No. 2, 309-311 (May, 1923). 

For the manufacture of power condensers, a light weight 
paper approximating 0.005 inch in thickness is necessary. The 
requirements for this paper are that it must be free from pin 
holes and from conducting particles. ‘Difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in obtaining such paper since most of the commercial 
papers contain aproximately 30 to 40 such particles per square 
foot. Satisfactory paper was produced in the Bureau paper 
mill. The chief requirement in manufacturing this paper, in 
addition to cleanliness, is the use of a stone or composition 
beater roll from which metallic particles will not chip off. 


Shaw, M. B., and Bicking, G. W. 


Method of making uniform fiber sheets for test purposes. 

Paper Trade J. 79, No. 21, 51 (Nov. 20, 1924). 

In investigative work of paper laboratories there is need for 
a method of making small sheets of fiber, uniform in quality 
(weight, formation, etc.) and free from the personal factor 
found in sheets made by hand by the usual method. A 
description is given of the construction and operation of a fiber 
sheet mould and press by means of which uniform fiber sheets 
can be produced. 
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Shaw, M. B., and Carson, F. T. 

Aging of rubber latex paper. 

India Rubber World, 68, No. 3, 561 (June 1, 1923). 

Successive analyses of the same papers with increasing age 
indicates a comparatively repaid oxidation of the rubber re- 
tained in paper as a result of adding latex to the beater furnish, 
Within the limits of the investigation the oxidation was ob- 
served to be most rapid in the case of paper made of sulphite 
and soda pulp at least rapid in the case of rag papers. Com- 
plete oxidation in the case of the former was a matter of a few 
days, while in the latter case several months were required for 
the greater part of the rubber to oxidize. 


Willson, S. L. 

Proposed standard substances for paper. 

Paper Trade J. 75, No. 7, 49 (Aug. 17, 1922); Paper 3, 
No. 25, 10-14 (Aug. 23, 1922); Paper Industry 4, No. 6, 782- 
787 (Sept., 1922) ; Paper Mill 46, No. 35, 16-20 (Sept. 9, 1922). 

This is a discussion of the recommendation of a committee 
“that the basis weight or substance of a given sheet of paper 
be based on a ream 25 x 40 inches of 500 or 100 sheets for all 
paper.” This establishes a condition where the substance thick- 
ness means exactly the same weight for all grades when the 
area of the sheet is the same and where any other size is of 
proportionate weight. 


Willson, S. L. 
Developments in standardization of paper. 
Paper Mill 46, No. 41, 32 (Oct. 21, 1922); Paper Trade J. 
75, No. 17, 23-25 (Oct. 26, 1922). 
A progressive report of the activities of the committees 
collaborating with the Bureau of Standards in the standardiza- 
tion of paper. 


Periodical Articles Descriptive of the General Paper Work of 
the Bureau of Standards 
Bureau of Standards. (An outline of the work of the New 
Government Testing Bureau.) 
Paper Trade J. 50, No. 6,263 (Feb. 10, 1910). 
The National Bureau of Standards and the paper industry. 
Paper Trade J. 56 No. 9, 42 (Feb. 27, 1913). 
Bureau of Standards’ testing laboratory. 
Paper 15, No. 11, 24 (Nov. 25, 1914). 
Work of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
Paper 15, No. 21, 29 (Feb. 3, 1915). 
The Government paper laboratories. 
Paper Trade J. 62, No. 7, 159 (Feb. 17, 1916). 
United States Paper Laboratories. 
Paper Trade J. 64, No. 6, 305 (Feb. 8, 1917). 
Paper work at the Bureau of Standards. 
Paper 22, No. 7, 150 (April 24, 1918). 
Paper Section of U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
Paper 23, No. 21, 563 (Jan. 29, 1919). 
Work of Paper Section, Bureau of Standards. 
Paper 25, No. 4, 172 (Oct. 1, 1919). 
Very busy year reported by U. S. Paper Laboratory. 
Paper Trade J. 70, No. 2, 44 (Jan. 8 1920). 
Bureau of Standards benefits paper industry. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 18, No. 5, 96 (Jan. 29, 1920), 
Work of Paper Section, Bureau of Standards. 
Paper Trade J. 70, No. 16, 123 (Apr. 15, 1920). 
Progress of U. S. Paper Laboratory in 1920. 
Paper 27, No. 18, 14 (Jan. 5, 1921). 
Paper Report of the Bureau of Standards. 
Paper Trade J. 72, No. 25, 47 (Dec. 22, 1921), 
Paper Work of the Bureau of Standards. 
Paper 29, No. 20, 12 (Jan. 18, 1922). 
Curtis tells about Paper Laboratory. 
Paper Trade J. 75, No. 8, 30 (Aug. 24, 1922), 
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The Use of Interest in Figuring Production Cost’ 


By J. P. Jorpan, THe Stevenson Corp., G. Cuarter Harrison, J. P. JorpAN & ASSOCIATES 


The question of whether or not interest as a whole, or interest 
actually paid out versus as a cost in manufacturing is one which 
can be discussed only by careful analysis. 

Without doubt, a positive error is continually being made in 
failing to lay aside legal, banking, and all other such arguments, 
and in neglecting to dissect carefully the problem into its factors, 
and thereby determine clearly just what effect each factor has on 
the business. 

For example, the question as to whether a sales department is 
so weak-minded as to be unable to get high enough prices for the 
product unless interest is included in cost is in itself ridiculous 
and has no place in the argument. But if the sales department is 
selling a product manufactured on a high-priced machine at a low 
cost, against a similar product manufactured by a competitor by 
hand, a selling price which does not include a consideration of in- 
terest on the expensive equipment would be wrong and a piece 
of very bad business. 

This discussion, therefore, is devoted to an analysis of the various 
kinds of interest, their effect on business, and their treatment as 
indicated by the necessities in each case. 

The basic position in this analysis is from the standpoint of estab- 
lishments in some one industry. A packing house competes only 
with other packing houses; therefore, all have the same general 
characteristics, and it is unnecessary to consider packing houses 
versus cotton spinning mills. 

The principal kinds of interest commonly encountered are: 
Interest actually paid out. 
1—Interest paid on bank loans. 
2—Interest paid on notes to creditors. 
3—Interest paid on open accounts owed. 
4—Interest on bonded indebtedness. 

Interest not actually paid out: 

5—Interest on buildings and real estate. 
6—Interest on machinery. 
7—Interest on fixtures. 
8—Interest on raw materials in stock. 
9—Interest on materials, labor and burden in process. 
10—Interest on finished goods. 
11—Interest on cash on hand. 
12—Intedest on accounts receivable. 
13—Interest on other miscellaneous assets. 

The items listed above will be taken up and discussed in order. 


* From Management & Administraticn 


Items 1 to 4 inclusive, cover interest actually paid out on lia- 
bilities. As the complete asset side of the balance-sheet is: con- 
sidered in this discussion, the interest paid out is immediately dis- 
posed of as a debit to profit and loss. It is manifestly impossible 
to do otherwise when consideration is given to the question of 
charging into cost the interest on the various items of investment 
shown on the assets section of the balance-sheet. 


Interest Not Actually Paid Out 


5—INTEREST ON BuILDINGS AND Reat Estate—A very tangible 
argument exists for charging interest on buildings and real estate 
to costs. Within a given industry are concerns which own their 
own plants and those which do not. Assuming that each is obliged 
to defray repair costs, the one owning its plant will be found to 
include in costs: 
Depreciation on buildings. 
Taxes on buildings and real estate. 


The one not owning its plant will charge to costs its complete 
rent, which includes the two items above plus interest to the owner 
of the property; in other words: 

Depreciation. 
Taxes on buildings and real estate. 
Interest on the value of investment. 


If these conditions prevail, it is evident that the company owning 
its plant will constantly have a smaller cost by the amount of the 
interest received by the owner of the property for which the other 
company pays rent, and to that extent will lose money in prices 
which are set on cost. It would, therefore, seem beyond doubt that 
this kind of interest should be included in cost. 

6—INTEREST ON MACHINERY—The failure to include interest on 
machinery in the cost of production may often result in very mis- 
leading cost figures. A manufacturing establishment that is pro- 
gressive is constantly installing new, rapid, and up-to-date ma- 
chinery. A printer installs high-speed presses; a founder jarring 
machines ; a chemical plant centrifugal machines and vacuum dryers; 
a machine shop designs special tools, rigs and machines, and in- 
stalls automatics. Such equipment costs large sums of money, and 
replaces, in recorded capital value, a much larger intangible capital 
value of hand labor. 

Obviously, there immediately arises the possibility of figuring 
costs which would fail to consider the offset of interest to the sav- 
ing of labor, unless interest on the high investment is brought into 
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the cost. It must be conceded, therefore, that the safest course is 
to bring interest.on machinery into the manufacturing cost. 

The records of the company show the machinery investment for 
each department as the basis for depreciation charges. This same 
investment value—original investment, not considering any deductions 
for depreciation—becomes the amount of capital value on which to 
charge interest. 

Without discussion of the whys and wherefores of what rate to 
charge 6 per cent is a quite usual rate to consider, although any rate 
desired may be used. 

7—INTEREST ON Fixures—Assuming that all labor-saving de- 
vices, producing machines, and all kinds of material-handling devices 
are included in “machinery,” the item of fixtures becomes reduced 
to inert items wherein one company has no advantage over another. 
Therefore, it would seem that interest on such items has no grounds 
for consideration as a part of manufacturing costs. 


Raw Materials 

S—InTEREST ON RAW MartertALs—All plants within one industry 
are on approximately the same plane of raw material stocks, with 
one exception. This exception has no concern for the individual 
business or the industry, but is purely a business gamble and, as 
such, should have special treatment. 

Normal raw material stocks have no special or other than normal 
effect on the costs of the business, which is the reverse of the case 
with special and expensive machines. That is, every plant within a 
specific industry is on the same plane. Therefore, there is no ad- 
vantage to be gained in the charging of interest on normal stocks 
to cost. 

If, on the contrary, a company which has the necessary credit or 
cash buys raw material far ahead of normal requirements, pays for 
them and holds them in warehouses on the argument of “beating 
the market,” it is obvious that the excess material over normal re- 
quirements should be penalized with a charge for interest in order 
to reflect properly the result of the judgment used in making the 
purchases. Otherwise, the truth would never be known. 

In such cases, the excess material should be entered on a special 
stock record sheet, a transfer of a month’s supply being made from 
the excess stock to the regular stock as the normal supply period 
(say 30 or 60 days ahead of manufacturing requirements) is reached. 
At the same time this transfer is made, an interest charge is added 
to the original invoice cost for the elapsed time at, say 6 per cent. 
This charge is debited to the Raw Material account and credited to 
Interest Charged to Cost. 

An example follows: A rubber tire factory requires for normal 
monthly production 500 tons of crude rubber. A normal inward flow 
on contracts may be maintained, but the following takes place: The 
officials believe that the price of rubber is going up. They accord- 
ingly buy heavily of spot and other rubber to the extent of 10 
months’ excess requirements, and take it all in. They make no 
future contracts, as the prices for future contracts are higher than 
the prices they paid. They had on hand two months’ (normal) 
supply when the large quantity was bought. 

Normal inventory on hand, 1,000 tons at 22c per Ib.......$440,000 
Excess purchases covering 10 months’ 5,000 tons at 22c.... 


This 5,000 tons is taken in and a special stock record sheet is set 
up. At the end of one month, a month’s normal supply of 500 tons 
is transferred to the regular supply stock record sheet. It will be 
charged with one month’s interest on 500 tons at $0.22 per Ib. or 
$1,100, a journal entry debiting Rubber account, and crediting Interest 
Charged to Cost being made. The 500 tons when entered on the 
regular rubber stock sheet, will be at the point price of $0.2211, in- 
stead of at $0.22 per Ib., the original invoice cost. 

The next and each succeeding month will require the same entry, 
except that the interest is for one additional month each time. In 
other words, the cost per pound for each transfer will run as 
follows :-— 


Cost SECTION 
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Transfer 


The total interest at 6 per cent on the entire transaction would 
be $60,500 for the 10 months. 

By this method, the cost for use of the money for the excess 
purchase is placed against the material, where it belongs, and the 
management has an actual record of how the judgment used in the 
purchase turned out, as compared to what rubber could have been 
bought for during this period. Should the company charge the rub- 
ber to cost of production at market each month, and make use of 
a Rubber Adjustment account, a most complete record of pur- 
chasing efficiency is- obtained. 

To summarize, there seems to be no justification to attempt to 
charge to cost any interest on normal stocks of raw materials, as 
all companies within an industry are on a like plane. On the con- 
trary, there seems a very good reason to charge interest on ex- 
cess purchases. 

This reasoning should not be applied to small items where monthly 
requirements are so small that the purchase of a year’s supply is 
only a convenience, and no features of economy are involved. 


Work in Process 

Q—INTEREST ON MATERIALS, LABoR AND BURDEN IN Process—A 
very good argument has been brought forward, that work which is 
in process for a long period of time should bear a penalty of inter- 
est in order that the final cost should reflect the cost of the ex- 
cessive use of money. Theoretically, no one can disagree with this 
argument. In actual practice, however, there are two very good 
reasons for not considering this interest as a part of cost. These 
reasons are: 
1—It is a most impracticable practice to carry to a logical con- 

clusion. 
2—In the last analysis, there is no particular practical need for 

considering it. 

In respect to the first point, it may be that some products lend 
themselves, to a fairly easy method of figuring interest on the in- 
vestment of material, labor and burden for the time the goods are in 
process. Hams in a packing plant are in process for a well-deter- 
mined period, and it would be fairly simple to compute an interest 
charge. Certain products which require a period of aging may 
also be easily charged with interest, and, without doubt, should be. 
But on this particular point, is such process of aging to be re- 
garded as an actual manufacturing process? It would seem not. 
At the same time, while lumber sawed and piled may close the 
actual manufacturing cycle, there is the year or two required to 
air-dry properly, which absolutely demands the interest charge if its 
correct final cost is not a manufacturing cost, as it is ordinarily 
regarded. Interest is a carrying cost, and such carrying cost is 
applied in many cases. 

A heavy machine shop, manufacturing large apparatus, gives a 
very good example of the impracticability of charging interest to 
cost from the standpoint of penalizing long-term orders as against 
short-term orders. A large pump, for instance, may be in process 
for months or even a year. A few parts go into process at the 
start and a few additional parts every day or two for a long period. 
To penalize properly this pump with interest on the material labor 
and burden involved would require an exhaustive tabulation of when 
each part went into process, and the dates of the expenditure for 
labor, with its burden. How else could an interest charge any- 
where nearly accurate be figured? It is obvious, without further 
discussion, that this is entirely impracticable. 

It is thus quite apparent that, to be of any use along the line of 
penalizing long-term products as against short-term products, the 
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charging of interest is impossible of accomplishment with any degree 
of economy. 

As to the second point, that in the last analysis there seems to be 
no particular need for considering interest on work in process, let 
us consider the facts. Aside from negligent shop management, the 
large pump previously referred to would be in process for a long 
time, no matter who manufactured it. That is, every heavy ma- 
chine shop has the same condition-orders which are a long time in 
process. As this is so, where does the necessity exist for adding the 
interest in the cost? If every shop in the industry is in just the 
same position in respect to such work, wherein is the need to safe- 
guard competitive bidding by including interest? 

In the packing industry, harms take approximately the same time 
for production in all plants. So, at least as between different plants, 
there is no need for interest to be considered. If, however, it is 
desired to penalize hams which are a long time in process as against 
fresh meats which are disposed of quickly, we have a different 
proposition. Admittedly, there is some justification for charging 
interest to a product which takes 60 or 90 days to complete, 
particularly when practically all other products go through and are 
shipped quickly, and where the product in question is of unit nature 
and subject to speculation or rapid variations in price. In such cases, 
the allocation is simple, as, the value and time being known, it is 
easy to figure the interest, charging it to the product and crediting it 
to Interest Charged to Cost. 

In general, however, it is almost an impossibility to see any 
benefit from charging interest on work in process, as in the same 
industry all plants are on the same plane. A fly-wheel casting 
that takes two weeks to cool in one foundry will probably take 
two weeks to cool in any other foundry. Therefore, each has the 
same condition, and interest is unnecessary in so far as this condi- 
tion is concerned. 

Finished Goods 

10—INTEREST ON FinisHED Goops—Here again it is necessary 
to differentiate carefully as to just what is meant. Lumber, sawed 
and piled, is green and unsalable until dry. This drying stage is 
neither a manufacturing process, nor is it related to finished stock. 
It is an aging or drying process, and most certainly interest should 
be charged for the elapsed time of aging on the value of the prod- 
uct as it left the mill. 

When dry and ready for sale, this product becomes finished 
stock. This same reasoning applies to any material which requires 
an aging, drying or curing period. 

In well-ordered businesses, the normal finished stock carried is that 
which the nature of the business requires. lf the company is 
properly managed, the finished stock is kept to a point of normality 
by the manufacturing schedules. 

As stocks of finished goods are practically a constant in every 
individual business within one industry, there is nothing to be 
gained by charging interest on this stock, as all units within one 
industry are on the same plane. 

11—Interest oN CASH ON Hanp—12—INTEREST ON ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE—13—INTEREST ON ASSETS NOT SpECIFIED.—Within the 
same industry, these three items are constant in the main, as the terms 
of sale and other conditions are similar. Therefore, from the stand- 
point of competition within the same industry, there seems no neces- 
sity for considering interest. 

A good example of such similarity may be found in businesses 
which follow the custom of “future dating” of invoices. When a 
product is seasonable, it is often customary to have customers accept 
goods which are billed with due date perhaps four months dis- 
tant. This apparent inflation of accounts receivable is in fact to 
permit a more balanced plant operation, and it so results. As this 
is the usual custom of any industry which is seasonable, the entire 
industry is on the same basis, and no consideration need be given to 
charging interest to cost of production. 

Interest charged to cost is recommended as the proper account- 
ing procedure in handling the following cases: 
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On buildings and real estate, in order to equalize the property 
occupancy cost with competitors who pay rent. 
On machinery, as nearly every plant has special or high-priced ma- 
chinery for labor-saving purposes, and it is necessary to include 
interest to arrive at the real cost. : 
On raw materials which are bought beyond requirements, and which 
should be penalized with carrying charges in order to know. their 
exact cost when included with current stock. 
On product going through an aging, curing or drying period. This 
is a carrying charge rather than an item of manufacturing cost. 
Interest charged to cost is not recommended in the following cases: 
On fixtures, as there rarely are any fixtures which affect costs. 
On work in process, as all companies within one industry are under 
like circumstances. Also, it is almost entirely impracticable ex- 
cept in a few cases of individual products, such as hams in a pack- 
ing plant. 
On cash on hand, accounts receivable, or any other assets other 
than as already referred to, as such items are constant within the 
same industry, and, therefore, require no special interest considera- 
tion. 

Interest as a whole is impossible of discussion. Interest in ex- 
plicit cases and on various phases of the business may be dealt 
with clearly and with profit. Perhaps a good rule to follow is: 


Where interest is obviously an important consideration in an in- 
dividual situation, use it; where interest has no apparent value for 


the safe-guarding of the accuracy of costs for competitive purposes, 
disregard it. 


Northern N. Y. Cost Association 


[FROM OUR REGULAR ‘CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Watertown, N. Y., May 18, 1925.—The April meeting of the 
Northern New York Branch of the Cost Association was held at 
the Black River Valley Club, on Tuesday evening, April 21, at 6:30. 
The following mills were represented :— 

Champion Paper Company, Carthage, N. Y.; Knowlton Brothers 
Company, Watertown, N. Y.; Taggart Brothers Company, Inc., 
Watertown, N. Y.; Brownville Paper Company, Brownville, N. Y.; 
Harmon Paper Company, Brownville, N. Y.; Warren Parchment 
Company, Brownville, N. Y.; Sherman Paper Company, Great 
Bend, N. Y.; Hinde & Douche Paper Company, Watertown, N. Y.; 
Lewis Slocum & Le ‘Febre Company, Beaver Falls, N. Y.; De- 
Grasse Paper Company, Pyrites, N. Y.; H. H. Babcook Company, 
Watertown, N. Y.; Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants, 
Watertown, N. Y.; H. F. Farrington Co., Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Watertown, N. Y. 

Dinner was served to 36, after which an infomral session opened. 

H. F. Farrington, C.P.A. was the first speaker. He discussed the 
Federal Income Tax Law. He: described the course of the field 
agents audit, taxes imposed, desk audits and the correct procedure 
to take to recover over payments in previous years. 

Thomas J. Burke, Secretary and Treasurer of the Cost Asso- 
ciation of the Paper Industry, then followed with a_ technical 
discussion of costs and balance sheets. He spoke of the work now 
being carried on by the Cost Assn. in regard to the comparison 
of balance sheets ratios and how this is benefiting the different 
corporations. He asked for co-operation among the -mills through 
this section in procuring membership and the aid it would be to 
their accounting departments. Mr. Burke then answered questions, 
after which the meeting was adjourned. 


Champion International Officers 


At a quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Champion 
International Company of Lawrence, Mass., the following officers 
were elected :—G. F. Russell, president; C. T. Dole, vice-president 
and W. T. Dole, secretary. 
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Operating Ratios and Costs As Guides to Management” 


By Ursan F. von Rosen, CLevecanp, OxI0 


The basic principle of successful management is to plan one’s 
course before acting. Many volumes on methods of planning produc- 
tion have been published. Budgetary control is also receiving a con- 
siderable amount of attention. But both production and financial 
plans have to do with the ordinary operations of a business. It 
seems that before any business concern begins operations, in fact, 
even before the enterprise is promoted, that a definite plan must 
exist in regard to the capital required and the means by which a 
fair return on this investment may be realized. 


Equation Showing Relationship of Certain Vital Ratios 


The promoter of a successful business enterprise must make a 
very careful calculation before he can be reasonably sure that the 
business will yield a fair return on the investment. This calcula- 
tion may be expressed as follows: (Refer to Figure 1 on page 1) 
That the percentage of net profit to total cost of sales, multiplied 
by the ratio of the total cost of sales to the working capital which 
is known as the working capital turnover, multiplied by the ratio 
that the working capital bears to the total capital. The truth of 
this equation is readily proved by cancelling out similar @xpressions 
in the numerators and denominators of the last three terms. The 
first and second expressions are ratios which are very commonly 
used. Probably every stockholder who gets a published copy of the 
corporation’s balance sheet and statement of profit and loss deter- 
mines the percentage of net earnings to the combined capital stock 
and surplus as shown by the balance sheet. The percentage of net 
profit to total cost, or the percentage of net profit to net sales, from 
which the percentage of net profit to total cost can be determined, is 
frequently set forth in the statement of profit and loss. The third 
and fourth expressions are not so commonly used but are every bit 
as important. 


Importance of Two Ratios 


Two incidents will serve to illustrate the importance of these last 
two ratios. During the war it was very noticeable that in the case 
of different industries, each with its plants operating to capacity 
with government contracts, based on cost plus a definite percentage, 
that some concerns made a most fabulous return on their invest- 
ment while some barely made a fair return or less. This phe- 
nomenon was due first to the number of times that the working 
capital was turned over each year, and second to the percentage of 
working capital to the total capital required by that particular indus- 
try. Now we know from the equation which appears in Figure 1 














(1) (2) (3) (4) 
NP NP TCS wc 
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1% X 20 X 80% 


Equation showing Relationship of Certain Vital Ratios: 
NP stands for net profit; TC for total capital; TCS for total cost of sales. 
and WC for working capital. 
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that in the case of government cost-surplus contracts, what would be 
a fair percentage on cost in one type of industry where the invest- 
ment consisted principally of working capital and where the turnover 
of this working capital was rapid, would be far too small a percentage 
in the type of industry where the reverse is true. For example, in an 
industry where the working capital could be turned over ten times 
a year and where only one-fourth of the total capital was invested 
in fixed assets, a cost plus 10 per cent contract would yield 75 per 
cent on the investment, as shown by calculation (A) in Figure 1, 


*From Natl. Assn. of Cost Accountants Bulletin. 
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whereas in an industry where the working capital could be turned 
over only once a year and four-fifths of the total capital was in 
vested in fixed assets, a cost plus 10 per cent contract would yield 


only 2 per cent on the investment, as shown by calculation (B) 
in (Figure 1. 


What National Advertising Shows 


Another incident which illustrates the importance of the equation 
was the national advertising on the part of the meat packers show- 
ing graphically what a very small part of each dollar spent for 
meat represented their profit. Now we know from the equation that 
it is perfectly possible for an industry to make a very small per- 
centage of cost on each transaction and yet make a very exorbitant 
return on their investment. Suppose that the packers are able t 
turn over their working capital twenty times a year and that 80 
per cent of their capital is invested in merchandise and accounts 
receivable, which is easily possible, then only 1 per cent on the 
total cost of sales represents 16 per cent on the stockholders’ in- 
vestment as shown by calculation (C) in Figure 1. 

The four ratios shown are used independently in various statis- 
tics but the relationship between them has not been sufficiently em 
phasized. That this relationship is not generally understood is evi- 
denced by the number of times one hears the question asked, “What 
percentage of profit on cost should a business of this type expect 
to realize?” Now the manager of the enterprise knows roughly 
what percentage return the stockholders would legitimately expect 
in that type of business. He also knows the ratio of working capital 
to the total investment. From these he can immediately calculate 
the required turnover on a certain margin of profit, or the required 
percentage of profit on cost for a given turnover. 

A very substantial contribution to accounting literature entitled 
“Financial and Operating Ratios” has been published by the Ronald 
Press Co. Mr. J. H. Bliss, the author, not only mentioned these 
four ratios and many others and proved their value and use, but 
compiled many comparative statistics for different industries. This 
fundamental relationship, however, I believe he missed. 


“Stop Loss” or “Point of Profit” Chart 

It is generally accepted that the prime object of business is t 
make money. True, the public’s interest as well as the employees’ 
interest should be considered,—that is, the product should be sold at 
as low a price as is consistent with fair wages to the workers and 
a fair return to the owners. Nevertheless, the first consideration 
of the manager is that the enterprise be made to pay dividends. We 
might therefore say that the endeavor of every manager is to keep 
the value of the first term of the equation stated in Figure 1 well 
above the prevailing interest rate. 

After a company has constructed its plant and begun operations, 
the fourth term of the equation becomes fairly constant, the work- 
ing capital is reasonably constant, and the total amount invested may 
be considered as fixed for the time at least. This leaves only two 
variables: the net profit and the total cost. These two are in turn 
dependent upon three things: (1) the volume of production or sales, 
(2) the sales price per unit, and (3) the total cost per unit. So 
we might say that after the enterprise has been financed, the plant 
constructed and operations begun, that these three things are the 
principal consideration of the manager. These are not independent 
variables but each one varies to some extent with the other two. 
First, the quantity of units that can be sold increases as we lower 
the unit sales price, depending upon the elasticity of the demand. 
Second, the total cost per unit decreases as the volume of production 
is increased. Of course, in this case, we consider unabsorbed burden 
as part of the total cost. 
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This relationship can best be shown graphically by plotting the 
volume of production or sales against the value in dollars. (Refer 
to Figure 2 on this page. Figure 2 shows the relation of the different 
elements of total cost to the volume of production in a certain 
manufacturing business. The first or horizontal line indicates the 
total cost for “fixed charges,” that is, those manufacturing expenses 
which do not vary with the volume of production. In this case, it 
includes not only the usual items of taxes, insurance and deprecia- 
tion but also includes such items as superintendent’s salary, salaries 
of an organization nucleus, cost of heating the building, watchman’s 
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The fourth solid line represents, therefore, the manufacturing cost 
of the article. 

The other expenses of the business which consist of ‘expenses 
incidental to the sale of the product and the general administration 
of the business consist of two classes, those which are constant and 
those which vary with the volume. 

The sales manager’s salary, for example, does not usually vary 
with the volume of goods sold, while the commission paid salesmen 
on sales would usually vary directly with the volume. The fifth 
and sixth solid lines represent these classes of expenses. It is to be 
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PIGURE 2 
“STOP LOSS* OR “POINT OF PROFIT" CHART 


wages and all items of expense which would continue whether a 
single unit was manufactured or not. 


Fixed Charges and Material Cost 


In this instance, the fixed charges amount to $3,000. The next 
solid line, which is a diagonal one, indicates the sum of the fixed 
charges and the material cost. In this case, it will be observed 
that the unit material cost is 15 cents, the material cost varying in 
direct proportion with the production. To illustrate, this line inter- 
sects the perpendicular corresponding to 10,000 units at a distance 
from the horizontal axis which corresponds to $4,500. This amount 
consists of fixed charges to the amount of $3,000 and material cost 
to the amount of $1,500 or a unit material cost of fifteen cents. The 
addition of the labor cost is also 15 cents, the labor cost varying 
directly with production. It will be noted that this line cuts the 
perpendicular representing 10,000 units at a distance fdom the hori- 
zontal axis which corresponds to $6,000. The combined cost of fixed 
charges and material, as already stated amounts to $4,500 for this 
quantity, leaving. $1,500 as representing the labor cost, or a unit 
labor cost of fifteen cents. Those manufacturing expenses, such as 
power, oil, waste, small tools, and supplies which vary almost di- 
rectly with the volume are shown by the distance between the third 
and fourth lines, representing an additional cost of 10 cents each. 


noted that the fixed selling and administrative expense amounts to 
$3,000 while the variable selling and administrative expense equals 5 
cents a, unit. The topmost or sixth solid line, therefore, represents 
the total cost to make and sell. 

The dotted line, starting at zero and ending at “10”. at the top of 
the chart, represents the sales based on a unit selling price of $1.50. 
Attention is directed to the point of intersection of this dotted line 
representing the sales with the top solid line which represents the 
total cost. This point which has been termed the “stop-loss” point 

r “point of profit” determines the volume of production, at a definite 
unit selling price and for definite elements of cost, where the business 
will just break even. Any smaller volume means a loss, any greater 
volume produces a profit. This point, it will be noted, is about 5,700 
units. This chart shows graphically, therefore, the relationship be- 
tween the three variables deduced from the first equation shown in 
Figure 1 on page 56. 

Now let us consider the use of this chart in the actual manage- 
ment of any business. The manager knows from the first equation 
what return must be earned on the working capital of the business, 
that is the product of the second and third items of the equation, 
the first and fourth terms being fixed. The required net profit, of 
course, can be expressed in dollars and cents. Therefore, he knows 
that in order to realize this amount sufficient units must be sold at 
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such a price that the difference between the top solid line and the 
dotted one will equal the required return. Suppose the required 
return is $3,000. Then the total sales must equal the sum of his 
costs for fixéd charges, $3,000, for fixed selling and administrative 
expenses, $3,000, and for profit, $3,000, plus the rate per unit for 
variable costs multiplied by the number of units sold. In this in- 
stance, the total sales must equal $9,000 plus the number of units 
sold multiplied by forty-five cents, the latter item to cover his 
variable costs. To meet this requirement, he can sell 10,000 units 
at $1.35, 5,000 units at $2.25, or any other combination that 
can be worked taking into consideration the known demand for 
his product. This fact can be illustrated graphically by drawing a 
line parallel to the top solid line at a distance from it correspond- 
ing to $3,000. This line would show the total proceeds that must 
be obtained for any quantity sold to net a total profit of $3,000. If 
such a line were drawn on the chart it would intersect the 10,000 
unit perpendicular at the ordinate corresponding to $13,500 and the 
5,000 unit perpendicular at $11,250, the unit selling prices in these 
instances being $1.35 and $2.25 as already stated. 

Suppose, however, on the other hand, the manager knows that he 
cannot dispose of more than 10,000 units and that he cannot obtain 
a greater price for them than $1.20 each. In that case, he can de- 
termine from the chart, to what extent he must cut his costs in 
order to make the required return. The total sales proceeds in this 
instance would be $12,000 while the total cost would be $10,500. 
Therefore, in order to net a profit of $3,000 the cost must be cut 
to $9,000 or reduced by the amount of $1,500. 

While the relationship between the factors as shown on the chart 
is very interesting when expressed graphically, the same relationship 
can be expressed algebraically with reasonable accuracy. The total 
cost in any case is the sum of the fixed expenses plus the unit cost 
for variable expenses multiplied by the volume. In this example, the 
total cost at any volume is equal to $6,000 plus the number of units 
produced times $.45. While we hear occasionally of semi-variable 
expenses, it is my opinion that any type of expense can be expressed 
as the sum of a constant and the product of a variable, times the 
units produced. with reasonable accuracy. 

Another point of interest in the present assumed case, is that the 
selling price could be cut as low as $.45, just sufficient to cover the 
actual cash outlay traceable directly to the manufacture of the ar- 
ticle, without the business being better off from having made the 
sale than having lost it. Of course, such sales could not be made in 
any locality where the price would hurt the established market for 
the article. 

By noticing simply the top solid line, it is observed that the total 
cost of 5,000 units is $8,250 or $1.65 each, the cost of 10,000 units is 
$10,500 or $1.05 each, and the cost of 20,000 units is $15,000 or $.75 
each. Now when one speaks of unit cost in an accounting sense, just 
what does he mean? Usually, I believe, he means the unit cost 
at normal production. Obviously, it is impossible to obtain com- 
parative unit costs unless one uses predetermined burden rates based 
on normal production. 

One final point that might be made is the relationship between the 
subjects of economics and finance and those of accounting and statis- 
tics. Text-books on economics and on finance are strikingly devoid 
of mathematical formulae and of solutions to specific problems. Is 
transform both of these subjects into exact sciences, or at least into 
it not possible that the accountant, particularly the cost accountant, 
the statistician and the mathematician may by their combined efforts 
sciences more exact than they are at present? 


To Make Kalamazoo His Home 
KaLAmazoo, Mich., May 18, 1925.—Ralph J. Wainwright, travel- 
ing representative throughout the middlewest for Price and Pierce, 
pulp dealers, will make Kalamazoo his home and to that end has 
purchased an attractive home on Inkster street, erected for Fred 
C. Putnam, postmaster. 
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Obituary 


David M. Patton 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 18, 1925.—The death of David M. Pat- 
ton which occurred last Tuesday, takes from the Philadelphia trade 
one of the best known of local fine paper distributers of the olden 
days and antexpertin classifying the quality of fine papers. He 
was 67 years old. © 

At the time of his death he was engaged in the paper brokerage 
business with offices in the Commercial Trust Building having been 
for the past six years representing several well known paper mills 
and enjoying a large local patronage extending over a long period. 
He began his paper trade career about 30 years ago with the 
Quaker City firm of the Nescoteaugue Manufacturing Company. 
Following his association with that company he became traveling 
representative for a New York house sevéring his connection with 
that concern to join the Jessup and Moore Company, whose Phila- 
delphia sales and executive offices are located in the Commercial 
Trust Building. After more than a score of years’ association with 
that concern he retired about-eight years ago becatise%ef failing 
health and organizing his own business upon his recovery. During 
this time he became one of the best informed men in the local trade 
upon the fine papers generally, particularly with reference to the 
grading and specializing on book an dcoated grades. Funeral services 
were held from his home at 3601 Hamilton street. 


Letter to Paper Bag Manufacturers 


I. Levin of the Commonwealth Paper Company, 1663 Third 
avenue, New York, has requested the Paper Trape JourNAL to 
print the following “letter to paper bag manufacturers” :— 

“Why in the name of good business don’t you discontinue the 
manufacture of the old style Flat Grocery Bag such as is used by 
butchers, bakers and fruit dealers in some of our large cities like 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston? 

“In my humble opinion this could. be accomplished without caus- 
ing inconvenience to anyone and to the betterment of the Paper Bag 
industry as a whole. It would also be a genuine step forward 
towards placing the industry on a more sound and profitable basis. 

The baker, butcher and fruit dealer will in a short time acclimate 
himself to using a square bag where he formerly used a flat one.” 


Definition of News Print Delayed 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 20, 1925.—Officials of the Customs 
Service have not yet promulgated any revised order in connection 
with the definition of standard news print paper and it is believed 
that it will be some time before this matter is finally disposed of. 

‘In connection however, with its effort to find a proper definition 
officials of the Customs Service have sent a letter to the Public 
Printer asking for a definition of standard news print paper from 
him. 


W. W. Sunderland to Speak on Cost Situation 


W. W. Sunderland, President of The Miami Paper Company, 
West Carrollton, Ohio, has consented to give an address on the 
“Cost Situation in the Industry,” at the meeting to be held during 
the Convention of the Cost Association of the Paper - Industry, at 
the Manchester Hotel, Middletown, Ohio, on Friday afternoon, 
May 22. 

It is expected that there will be a large attendance from the 
Local Mills, to hear Mr. Sunderland on this occasion. 
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THE SHLICK BEATER ATTACHMENT 
Speed-Hood Model 1925 


Just off the Press! 


Emerson Built Beaters 
embodying Emerson 
sturdiness and stamina 
plus Shlick Beater im- 
provements meet any 
Beating condition with- 
out reservation. 


Lowest first cost per ton 
of paper. 


SHLICK-REBUILT OLD EMERSON BEATER 
When Power, More and Better Stock are the Paramount issue, write us for free analysis 


EMERSON MFG. CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


‘Budget Control’”’ 


A Business Booklet on the Subject of Growth 
and Profits Protection thru BUDGETING 


The BUDGET is the one form of business 
plan that sets up a definite goal for the 
future and also provides a safeguard 
against future loss. It prevents over- 
production, over-expansion, leaks and 
waste. 

Our new booklet, “Budget Control,” 
represents the successful and best ex- 
perience of modern management. It 
shows how every detail of buying, pro- 
duction, financing and selling can be 
planned in advance—then checked 


with and regulated by actual oper- 
ations to assure profits and prevent 
loss. 


Control thru a well-planned and care- 
fully observed BUDGET is grip control. 
It keeps the business in hand every 
minute—plant, money, material, per- 
sonnel and activity. 


“Budget Control”’ is just off the press 
and will be mailed to executives on re- 
quest. Address nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS—SYSTEMS—TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH OETROIT 
BUFFALO WASHINGTON COLUMBUS GRAND RAPIDS MEMPHIS OMAHA DALLAS 


MINNEAPOLIS DENVER NEW ORLEANS 


RICHMOND YOUNGSTOWN KALAMAZOO ST. PAUL SAN FRANCISCO HOUSTON 


CLEVELAND AKRON WHEELING 


CINCINNATI CANTON ERIE 


TOLEDO DAYTON CHICAGO 


DAVENPORT LOS ANGELES FORT WORTH 
INDIANAPOLIS ATLANTA SAN ANTONIO 
sT. Louis JACKSON 


LOUISVILLE MILWAUKEE KANGAS CITY 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 16, 1925 


SUMMARY 


Wrapping paper 164 bls., 8 rolls, 6 cs. 
Printing paper 100 cs., 164 bls., 73 rolls 
Paper hangings..................-211 bis., 24 cs. 
BN BE aos osc cdeencassecsbcess .20 bls., 2 cs. 
SE ROR 5 ain ovo 804,00 > sb einet 1,717 cs., 1 bl. 
Packing paper 

Baryta coated paper cs. 
Colored paper cs. 
Drawing paper cs. 
Filter paper cs. 
Fancy paper cs. 
Tissue paper cs. 
Paper tubes cs. 
Hanging Paper rolls 
Painted Paper s., 2 bls. 
LS 565 cb.cn ote oneens sane 331 blis., 290 rolls 
Surface Coated Paper ; 
Water Paper cs. 
Photo Paper 

Crepe Paper 

Stationery 

Metin PRPC. 2. ccccccoccvcccvcscccceveed 
Note Paper and Envelopes 2 
Parchment Paper 

Tracing Paper 

Miscellaneous paper 


CIGARETTE PAPER 

American Tobacco Co., Pipestone County, 
deaux, 1,201 cs. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., by same, St. Nazaire, 
480 cs. 

H. H. Astlett & Co., Ebro, Amapala, 1 bls. 

P. J. Schweitzer, Fenchurch, Marseilles, 10 cs. 

P, J. Schweitzer, Paris, Havre, 25 cs. 

Miguel Costas & Miguel, R. M. Cristina, Barce- 
lona, 1 cs. _ — 


Bor- 


WALL PAPER 

F. J. Emmerich Co., Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 6 bls. 

F. J. Emmerich Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 7 bls. 

F. J. Emmerich Co., Homeric, London, 3 bls. 

Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Aquitania, 
Havre, 2 cs. 

A. C. Dodman Jr., 
4 bls 


Inc., Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 
PAPERHANGINGS 

C. A. Haynes & Co., American Farmer, London, 
24 cs. 

A. C. Dodman Jr., 
2 bis. 

J. W. Hampton Jr. & Co., Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 
209 bis. 


Inc., Adriatic, Liverpool, 


HANGING PAPER 
Drinhausen Hollkott Paper Co., Mt. Clay, Ham- 
burg, 466 rolls. 


PAINTED PAPER 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., De Grasse, Havre, 9 cs. 
F. J. Emmerich Co., by same, 2 bls. 


NEWS PRINT 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 
331 bls. 
Parsons & Whittemore, 
240 rolls. 
Irving Bank-Columbia 
Hamburg, 50 rolls. 


Alberta, Trieste, 


Inc., Bremen, Bremen, 


Trust Co., Naperian, 


PRINTING PAPER 
Oxford University Press, Caronia, Liverpool, 10 
cs. 


Drinhausen Hollkott Paper Co., Mt. Clay, Ham- 


burg, 164 bls. 

Keuffel & Esser, by same, 60 rolls. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 23 cs. 

Kenneddy & Co., American Farmer, London, 2 cs. 

Old Master Paper & Pulp Corp., Alberta, Trieste, 
13 rolls. 

Oxford University Press, Adriatic, Liverpool, 13 
cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., by same, 19 cs. 
F. C. Strype, Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 33 cs. 


~ 


WRAPPING PAPER 
Maurice O’Meara Co., Reliance, Hamburg, 164 
bls 
F. Murray Hill & Co., Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 6 cs. 
F. C. Strype, Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 8 rolls. 


PACKING PAPER 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Reliance, Hamburg, 
161 bls. 
Globe Shipping Co., 
dam, 10 bls. 


New Amsterdam, Rotter- 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 
F. Henjes Jr., America, Bremen, 49 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., by same, 35 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
P. Puttman, Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 50 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, by same, 50 cs. 


WATER PAPER 
Gevaert Co., of America, Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 
64 cs. 
PHOTO-PAPER 
J. J. Gavin, Adriatic, Liverpool, 2 es. 
J. S. Best & Co., Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 2 cs. 


FANCY PAPER 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Homeric, London, 7 cs. 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Aquitania, London, 2 
cs. 
PAPER TUBES 
H. de Maguinn, Paris, Havre, 7 cs. 


CREPE PAPER 
S. Hanfling & Co., Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 1 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
E. H. Danziger, Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Farmer, 
London, 7 cs. 
Scientific Materials Co., by same, 2 cs. 


STATIONERY 
Reinthal & Newman, American Farmer, London, 


cs. 
J. C. Robold & Co., by same, 3 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Fenchurch, Marseilles, 19 cs. 
Distinctive Writing Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 4 cs. 
Guibout Freres, Aquitania, Havre, 5 cs. 
A. Murphy & Co., by same, 1 cs. 
The Eleto Co., by same, 2 cs. 
Bernard Judx & Co., by same, 1 cs. 


NOTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
Jas. A. Hearn & Son, Adriatic, Liverpool, 2 cs. 


PARCHMENT PAPER 
S. Gilbert, New Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 7 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Caronia, Liverpool, 3 cs. 
Meadows, Wye & Co., by same, 8 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 46 cs. 
B. Steinberg, American Farmer, London, 3 es. 
American Blue Print Paper Co., by same, 1 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., by same, 3 cs. 
Titan Shipping Co., Aquitania, Havre, 12 cs. 


TRACING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 7 cs. 


COLORED PAPER 
P. H. Petry & Co., Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 11 cs. 
J. A. Natiello & Co., Reliance, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
L. Sondheimer & Co., Aquitania, Bordeaux, 1 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

Japan Paper Co., Conte Verde, Genoa, 8 cs. 

Japan Paper Co., De Grasse, Havre, 8 cs. 

A. C. Dodman Jr., Inc., by same, 1 cs. 

P. H. Petry & Co., Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 5 cs. 

Gallagher & Ascher, American Farmer, London, 
1 cs. 

Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Paris, Havre, 
10 cs. 


Coenca Morrisson Co., by same, 7 cs. 

P. H. Petry & Co., by same, 18 pgs. 

Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, America, Bre- 
men, 4 cs. 

F. C. Strype, New Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 13 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Italy Maru, Naples, 271 
bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 81 bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Italy Maru, Genoa, 
43 bls. bagging. 

Philadelphia National Bank, Pr. Arthur, Alex- 
andria, 67 bls. rags. 

Amsinck Sonne & Co., Inc., Braga, Alexandria, 
117 bls. rags. 

Royal Manufacturing Co., Caronia, Liverpool, 84 
bls. cottonwaste. 

L. H. Abenheimer, by same, 120 bls. paperstock. 

Mutnik Bros., Pipestone County, Bordeaux, 6 
bls. bagging. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 72 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 90 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 255 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pipestone County, St. 
Nazaire, 81 bls. rags. 

Anglo South American Trust 
Glasgow, 91 bls. rags. 

W. Barnett & Son, De Garsse, Havre, 22 bls. 
rags. 

Mayer Bros., Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 45 bls. rags. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., by same, 345 
bls. rags. 

Atterbury & McKelvey, Denham, Marseilles, 197 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 248 bls. rags. 

Baltimore Trust Co., Alberta, Venice, 79 bis. 
rags. 

National City Bank, by same, 47 bls. rags. 

Baltimcre Trust Co., Mercier, Antwerp, 223 bis. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., 
110 bis. rags. 

Salomon Bros 
bls. new cuttings. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Bremen, Bremen, 195 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Naperian, Hamburg, 538 
bls. rags. 

Corn Exchange National Bank, by same, 16 bls. 
rags. 

Southwark National Bank, by same, 29 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 130 bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Valtellina, Genoa, 115 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Valtellina, Algiers, 181 bls. 
rags. 

Whaling Waste Products Co., America, Bremen, 
33 bis. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., by same, 245 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Cc., Inc., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
18 bls. new cuttings. 

Chemical National Bank, by same, 110 bls, rags. 

P. Berlowitz, by same, 138 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 16 bls. rags. 

Federal Paperstock Co., by same, 14 bls. paper 
stock. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., by same, 18 bls. rags. 

W. Barnet & Sons, Inc., Marengo, Hull, 5 bis. 
rags. 

Hughes 
flax waste. 


Co., Columbia, 


Inc., Volendam, Amsterdam, 


& Co., Corsican Prince, Rio, 49 


Faweett, Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 8 bls. 


OLD ROPE 


Brown Bros, & Co., Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 194 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Alberta, Venice, 196 bls. 

Brown Bros. & Co., New York City, Bristol, 166 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Marengo, Hull, 351 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 80 bls. 

Brown Bros. & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
41 coils. 

W. Steck & Co., by same, 58 coils. 

Maurice O'Meara Co., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 50 
coils. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., London Mariner, London, 
50 coils. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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The “Dietz” Toilet Paper Machines 


For making Toilet Paper Rolls with or without perforations 


a al 


Self-Adjusting—Easy to Operate 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES 


FOR MAKING TUBES FOR TOILET PAPER ROLLS 
CAPABLE OF PRODUCING 3,600 WIRE STITCHED 
TUBES PER HOUR 


Also machines for making Sanitary Crepe Paper, Towels, Slitting 
and Rewinding Machines, Drop Roll Slitters, Photo Mount Beveling 
Machines, Rotary Card Cutting and Collating Machines, Ete. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


126-128 Fountain St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corner Waterloo St., Below Diamond St., Bet. Front and 2nd Sts. 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN MAINE 


Largest Cruising House in America 


KARL A. LEFREN, Consulting Engineer 
Member A. S M. EW 
171 Madison Avenue, New York City 
INDUSTRIAL POWER REPORTS 


PAPER & BOARD MILLS DESIGNS 
GENERAL MILL CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION 


GEORGE F. DREW 


MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Consulting and 
Brunswick, Me. 6 Cambridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 
SPECIALTY: Pulp, Paper and Saw Mills 


Cotton, woolen, worsted, cordage, silk mills, and their equipment. 
Appraisals, adjustments. 


DRAINER BOTTOMS & PERFORATED TILES 
For Paper Mills and Filtering Purposes 
Lasts indefinitely 
No Wood, Splinters or Dust—Drains Quick and Clean 
SAMUEL SNELL COMPANY 
Manufacturers Holyoke, Mass. 
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COLLINS 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


SAMUEL R. WHITING, Pres. and Treas. 


Manufacturers of 


LOFT DRIED PAPERS 
LEDGERS 

BONDS 

WRITING PAPERS 


Mill:—North Wilbraham, Mass 


Main Office: 
208 Race Street Holyoke, Mass. 


PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 


IN STEEL AND ALLOYED METALS 


For Pulp and Paper Mills 


Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Flights 
and Troughs, General Sheet and 
Light Structural Work 


Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
75 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 
New York Office, 30 Church St. 
Pittsburgh Office, 954 Union Trust Building 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


oO 


MANILA ROPE 
; Ellermans’ Wilson Line, American Farmer, Lon- 
don, 88 coils. 
WOOD PULP 

Nilsen, Lyon & Co., Inc., Sorvard, Larvik, 2,500 
bls., 500 tons, mechanical pulp. 
: Guaranty Trust Co., by same, 6,500 bls., 1,300 
tons, mechanical pulp. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Idefjord, Gefle, 4,500 
bls., 608 tons, sulphate pulp. 

Hartig Pulp Co., by same, 1,250 bis., 254 tons, 
sulphate pulp. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Idefjord, Sunds- 
wall, 2,125 bls., 436 tons, sulphite pulp. 

Atterbury & McKelvey, Trifjord, Tofte, 300 bis. 
sulphite pulp. 

Merchants National Bank, Tyrifjord, Greaker, 
750 bis. sulphite pulp. 

Buck, Kaier & Co., by same, 125 bis. sulphite 


7. Anderson & Co., Tyrifjord, Halfslund, 2,160 
bis. sulphite pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Reliance, Hamburg, 1,165 
bls., 233 tons, wood pulp. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Bergensfjord, Sarps- 
borg, 300 bis. sulphite pulp. 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Alberta, Trieste, 


61 bis. 
CASEIN 
Kalbfieisch Corp., Pan America, Buenos Aires, 
1,084 bags. 
Atterbury Bros., Inc., Pipestone County, Bor- 
deaux, 358 bags, 33,500 kilos. 


GLUESTOCK 
Connecticut Glue Co., Mercier, Antwerp, 116 bis. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MAY 16, 1925 


J. A. Steer & Co., Deuel, Hamburg, 8 cs. crepe 


paper. 

S. Schapiro & Sons, Pipestone County, Bordeaux, 
270 bis. rags. 

Baltimore Trust Co., by same, 86 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pipestone County, St. 
Nazaire, 93 bis. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., by same, 176 bis. rags. 

Congoleum, Nairn Co., Fenchurch, Marseilles, 
191 bis. rags. 
; Brown Bros. & Co., by same, $11 bis. rags. 


' 


INTERESTING CAREER RECALLED 
i (Continued from page 30) 


'partners. In 1876 Joseph K. Cass bought a fourth interest and the 
{firm name changed to Morrison, Bare & Cass. 


(Continued from page 60) 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Cabo Torres, Barcelona, 
77 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., R. Adair, Kobe, 150 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Honduras, France, 143 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hemland, France, 137 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Tomalva, Antwerp, 59 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Legie, Germany, 121 bls 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Sorvard, Larvik, 1,000 
bls., 200 tons, mechanical pulp. 

Corn Exchange National Bank, by same, 4,000 
bis., 800 tons, mechanical pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 16, 1925 


Castle & Overton, Inc., West Haven, Rotterdam, 
1,154 bls. wood pulp. 


National City Bank, Lorain, Hamburg, 1,556 bls. 
wood pulp. 


Ira L. Beebe & Co., Inc., by same, 1,400 bis., 
280 tons, wood pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MAY 16, 1925 


Castle & Overton, Inc., West Haven, Rotterdam, 
683 bls. wood pulp. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 16, 1925 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Delaware, Sweden, 250 
bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Jomar, Spain, 71 bls. 
bagging. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 16, 1925 


Norwegian Paper Mills, Dania, Oslo, 508 rolls 
news print. 

Chemical National Bank, Seattle 
burg, 38 rolls wrapping paper. 


Spirit, Ham- 


First National Bank of Boston, by same, 193 
rolls paper. 

H. J. Dowd Co., West Haven, Antwerp, 24 bis. 
wrapping paper. 

H. J. Dowd Co., by same, 7 rolls wrapping paper. 

F. A. Chase & Co., by same, 167 rolls building 
paper. 
F. S. Webster & Co., Hoosac, Liverpool, 18 cs. 
tissue paper. 

G. F. Malcolm, by same, 36 cs. tissue paper. 

Burmon & Bolonsky, by same, 9 bis. rags. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., by same, 6 bis. rags. 

J. T. Lodge & Co., by same, 8 bis. rags. 

First National Bank of Boston, Belgian, Liverpool 
60 bis. rags. 

T..D. Downing & Co., by same, 68 bis. rags. 

Burmon & Bolonsky, by same, 8 bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 
54 bls. bagging. 

Maurice O’Meara Co., by same, 39 bls. paper 
stock. 

G. M. Graves & Co., by same, 29 bis. rags. 

J. B. Moors & Co., Digby, Liverpool, 150 bags 
hide cuttings. 

Burmon & Bolonsky, by same, 12 bis. rags. 

W. Schall & Co., Seattle Spirit, Hamburg, 92 
bis. rags. 

Forte, Moran Co., West Haven, Rotterdam, 58 
bls. rags. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., by same, 257 bis. rags. 

J. cC. V. Hallie, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 48 coils 
old rope. 

Maurice O’Meara Co., by same, 98 coils old rope. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 96 coils old rope. 

International Purchasing Co., by same, 47 coils 
old rope. 

E. J. Keller: Co., Inc., Breedyk, Manheim, 119 
bls. wood pulp. 

International Acceptance Bank, Breedyk, Rotter- 
dam, 57 bls. wood pulp. 

J. Anderson & Co., Seattle Spirit, Hamburg, 850 
bls. wood pulp. 

Atterbury & McKelvey, Dania, Oslo, 250 bis. 
wood pulp. 

J. Anderson & Co., Dania, Sarpsborg, 2,900 bis. 
wood pulp. 

Buck, Kaier & Co., by same, 125 bis. sulphate 
pulp. 

J. Anderson & Co., Trolleholm, Stockholm, 3,250 
bls. sulphite pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Trolleholm, Iggesund, 
250 bls. kraft sulphate pulp. 

Hartig Pulp Co., by same, 500 bis. kraft sulphate 
pulp. 


For about 41 years the business was conducted as a partnership 


business, with three or four partners as owners but in 1907 the 


business was incorporated and has since been run as a corporation 
under the corporate laws of the state. 


During the year 1924 extensive improvements were made and the 


Mr. Morrison Again Manager 


Mr. Cass took charge of the business of the Pittsburgh House 
t 


and Mr. Morrison again became the mill-manager. On January 1, 
\1886, the firm of Morrison, Bare & Cass was dissolved and the 
roperty divided. Morrison and Cass took the Tyrone Mill and the 
jPittsburgh warehouse and D. M. Bare and Jacob Eby became own- 
ters of the Roaring Spring Mill. Two years later the old frame 
Ibuilding was taken down and the present main building erected. 

In 1886 David R. Wike was admitted as a member of the firm of 
-D. M. Bare & Co. and became the master mechanic which position 
ihe held until his death. In 1887 Jacob Eby died and his interest in 
ithe property was purchased by the surviving partners. The mill 
ihas now run nearly 54 years and has had the following managers: 
‘John Eby, John Morrison, D. M. Bare and E. G. Bobb. 

" The superintendents have been John Lang, Frederick Kaufman, 
‘John Scott, E. C. Dixon, S. R. Wagg, George Ehrhart, Eli Garber, 
“Charles Mickel, Joseph Spencer, and Charles Logan. 


output increased to 70,000 pounds per day. The present directors 
are: E. G. Bobb, Ivan E. Garver, Russell Garver, L. F. Garber, 


Clarence Hair, Mrs. Clara S. Bobb, Mrs. Ella B. Garver and Mrs. 
Anna B. Eidon. 


To Leave Hawthorne Paper Co. 
(rRom OUR RFGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLAMAzoo, Mich., May 18, 1925.—Robert L. Pease, vice president 
and secretary of the Hawthorne Paper Company, announces his 
resignation with that concern to take effect June 1. Mr. Pease came 
to Kalamazoo in 1911, with A. H. Dwight. Local capital had 
been interested in the organization of a concern to engage in the 
manufacture of high grade bond, ledger and writing papers. At the 
outset he was elected secretary of the company. To his secretarial 
duties have been added those of vice president and assistant general 
manager. Mr. Pease has as yet made no definite announcement re- 
garding his future plans. 
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A Remarkable Range of Grades, Textures and Weights 


Orr Endless Felts can now be obtained up to 86 feet in length. 
With our enlarged new equipment we can now furnish Paper Manufacturers with endless 


felts up to 86 feet in length. 


Paper Manufacturers who carefully check manufacturing costs, and also strive to produce 
more and better paper at a lower cost per ton, prefer the unvarying quality and long service of 
ORR felts. A trial of them will bring about a preference that will be lasting. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 


1864 1924 


“EXCELSIOR”’ 
FELTS 


for every grade of 
PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 

ioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
elts manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


UNION 


PRODUCERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 
BRIMSTONE 


THE UNION SULPHUR COMPANY 


Main Offices: Frasch Building, 33 Rector St., N. Y. 


SULPHUR 


JORDAN FILLINGS) 
The only makers of the genuine Positive Fillings. 


The Bahr Brothers Manufacturing Company 
Marion, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Ghe 


DILLON JORDAN 


Our latest Improved Machine, three sizes; 
Senin or oe ee motor driven. All 
: and water- 
Standard Steel Knives, 
Special Heat Treated Steel, Bronze or Man- 
ganese Steel Plug and Shell Lining. 


For full particulars apply to 
DILLON MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
Builders of Paper Mill Machinery 
Lawrence,. Mass. 

























































































































































































































































































































New York Market Review 





g Orrice oF rHE PaPer TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, May 20, 1925. 

An unmistakable better feeling has pervaded the paper market 
during the past week. The actual improvement has not been pro- 
nounced except in certain lines such as specialties but there has 
been something about the atmosphere which indicates that a general 
betterment is on the way. The orders from printers are taking on 
greater frequency and greater volume and some good prospects 
seem in store from this source. It is reported that the summer is 
going to see an unprecedented amount of mail-order literature 
distributed which is typical of the strenuous sales efforts which 
are being put forth in every direction at this time. It is stated 
that several of the big mail-order houses which make a business 
of issuing two catalogues a year—a Spring catalogue and a Fall 
catalogue—will this year extend their activities by issuing an 
additional catalogue in the midsummer. As the practices of these 
big houses are always followed by a host of smaller concerns the 
precedent may prove a boon to the printers although they may 
not get the full benefit of it until another year. At any rate sum- 
mer business promises to be exceptionally good for the printers 
and this, of course, means a dependable source of orders for the 
paper men at a time when they are prepared to meet the most 
discouraging conditions they have to encounter in the whole year. 
While orders on the whole are not yet coming through with any 
materially increased momentum there has been a large increase in 
the number of inquiries and this is a never failing assurance of 
better business. Business during the early part of the year has 
been an unpleasant surprise and, in fact, the paper market has 
known nothing but surprises for an entire year. The paper men are 
about due now for a pleasant surprise and they may get it in the 
form of much better business during the summer than they have 
been anticipating. 

News print is showing no signs of slumping as yet. The big 
newspaper presses seem to be insatiable in their demand and the 
market is speculating on how much of a cut into the demand the 
summer period will make. Here in the metropolitan area the cir- 
culation of the paper has apparently kept up well with no shrink- 
ing of the advertising demand. It has been figured that the cross- 
word puzzle craze would subside and that that would cut circulation. 
Most of the papers have already stopped giving cash prizes for 
the solution of these puzzles. The publishers may have seen a 
circulation effect from the move but as yet it has not been visible 
to those who are supplying the demand for news print. 

Fine papers are moving forward into a slightly more favorable 
position and coarse papers have undergone a slightly improved 
condition. 

A week ago the board business became more spirited and at this 
writing is showing a very encouraging condition which is expected 
to rapidly develop into a material betterment. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Ground wood continues to be in the same steady demand. 
Domestic producers are able to dispose of their fiber and consumers 
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are reported to be buying to some extent in Canada. Prices are 
identical with those quoted last week. 


Chemical Pulp 


Swedish shipments of chemical wood pulp are now being made 
on a large scale and the next few weeks will see a large importa- 
tion as the paper and board manufacturers have done extensive 
buying for the remainder of the year. There is no change in the 
tone of the market here, however, and no reduction in prices is 
anticipated. There is every indication at this writing that the 
market will firm up. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


There is a good demand for domestic old rope but foreign rope is 
selling under lagging conditions. The most marked improvement 
in the market is for mixed strings. Bagging is doing better, roof- 
ing bagging being in especially good demand just now. 

Rags 

New activity has come into the rag market. Roofing rags have 
advanced and the whole market is beginning to show the effect. 
Price changes have occurred in the foreign list, the tendency being 
to go to higher levels. The activity in roofing rags is due to 
several causes. Building in the country is going on on a broad 
scale and this alone would cause a superior demand for roofing 
rags at this time. However, the real cause of activity is much more 
deeply seated than that. Back in the Winter there was unusual 
demand for roofing rags. Subsequent events have showed that that 
demand was largely artificial, A reaction was bound to follow 
and the period of reaction is now apparently at an end and the 
roofing demand should grow better as time goes on and the whole 
tone of the market should show a sympathetic improvement. The 
supplies are comparatively light and roofing rags are apparently a 
good buy at the present figures as the chances are that any re- 
vision for some time will be upward. 


Waste Paper 


The waste paper market continues in a rather slow condition 
although the mills are calling for greater quantities of the higher 
grades of stock. Prices are very low and the dealers are com- 
plaining of the narrow margin of profit on the sales which they 
are able to make. Low grade prices are already so low that the 
packers are refusing business rather than make any concessions. 
Inquiries from the mills are more frequent but few of the in- 
quiries have brought actual business as yet. (Consumers are show- 
ing a disposition to buy only such stock as is absolutely necessary 
although the present prices must be regarded as most favorable. 

Twine 

Twine is responding only to a nominal demand. The call for it is 
nowhere near the normal for this time of the year. Conditions 
in this market have practically remained. without change for a 
number of weeks. 


A charter has been granted the Bailey-Martin Company, with 
headquarters at Baptiste, Ont., and a share capital of $150,000, to 
carry on a general lumbering and pulp wood business. William O. 
Bailey, of Baptiste, is one of the principals of the new organization. 
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PERFORATED METALS 


< sizes 


of ry 


All kinds 
and 
thicknesses 
of Metal 


For Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, Pulp Washers, ete. 


The Harrington & King Periorating Company 


5652 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS 
SCREW PRESS 


FOR DEWATERING PULP 
ADVANTAGES 


1. AUTOMATIC—requiring a minimum of labor to operate. 

2. CONTINUOUS IN ACTION—hence large saving in power and 
increase in capacity. 

3. ECONOMICAL IN POWER—small power required to operate. 

4. HEAVY CONSTRUCTION—hence requiring a minimum of 


repairs. 


AMERICAN PROCESS CO. 
68 William Street 


WE MANUFACTURE 


_— TANKS * VATS 


For PAPER, PULP and 
FIBRE MILLS 


CHLICHTER 
ILOS and TANKS 


E. F. SCHLICHTER CO. 
Room 111, 10 So. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





New York 


New York Office, 114 Liberty St 


“| 


3000 rai ny yi 


AMERICAN MADE Fok AMERICAN. TRADE 


Over forty years’ experience in the clay 1 
industry has naturally resulted in the 


This record of achievement is your 
guaranty of Clay of absolute uniformity 


at prices consistent with M-E quality and 
service. 


adoption of the most scientific methcds 
and practices. | 


Let us submit samples and quote you 

I rr Ti cn i “EDGAR C0: 
ae || 
H Il iit am i il | | WW tl i 


PLUGS 


for Papermakers 


any shape or style. The 

largest plug factory in this 
country. Prompt delivery—low prices—shipped to 
any place in the United States or Canada. Also 
manufacturers of all kinds of turned wood special- 


Write for prices and particulars 


Athens Implement & 
Manufacturing Co. 








Miscellaneous Markets 





Office of Tue Paper Trapve Journat. 
Wednesday, May 20, 1925. 

The past week in the chemical market was uneventful as far 
as changes were concerned. Things are still drifting along as they 
have been drifting for the previous two weeks. On the whole 
things are quiet although here and there a commodity now and 
then shows a little more than ordinary activity. The most remark- 
able thing about the market at the present time is the manner in 
which prices are holding up. Slow as business is the prices refuse 
to come down. Such a condition naturally leads to price cutting 
and concession making and usually does but such is not the case 
today. The price is being held to in practically every instance 
and those who are unwilling to pay the price are permitted to put 
their business in their pockets and walk away with it. This has 
been the salvation of the market for under present conditions, if 
price cutting were indulged in promiscuously, it would bring demor- 

_alization of business. Chemicals in their lagging spirit are but 
reflecting conditions in outside business. In spite of the clamor 
about business prosperity there are many ragged holes, many trades 
an industries which are in none too good shape and many manu- 
facturing interests which could stand better times. As an illus- 
tration the textile industry may be pointed out. Here there has 
been a tempestuous condition for a long period with varying ups 
and downs. The industry has not yet got onto hardpan and prob- 
ably will not for some months to come. It is true that some trades 
and industries are in superior condition but the business of the 
country is so constituted that a blow struck it anywhere shakes 
the whole structure. In the light of all this, chemicals are by no 
means in a deplorable state and, in fact, the market exhibits as a 
whole an unusually healthy tone in view of all the conditions. 

BLANC FIXE.—Blanc fixe is keeping up well. Demand is very 
consistent and orders are coming through nicely but apparently the 
buyers are not placing much business in anticipation of future 
needs. The price remains unchanged, the pulp selling at from $60 
to $70 a ton and the powder at from $75 to $90 a ton. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The price on bleach is still holding 
strong. Every effort has been made to break the price but the 
dealers have held to it without exception and all such efforts have 
proved wasted energy. Concessions in bleaching powder are not se- 
curable at the present time and evidently buyers are realizing that 
they must buy at the present price for business which has been held 
up for a considerable period is now coming through although the 
demand is not what it should be. Many still believe that the price 
is bound to drop but others say that it will be held up and pro- 
duction will be lopped off to suit conditions. The price is 1.90 
cents a pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Caustic soda is holding up well at this writ- 
ing, having somewhat recovered from the recent dwindling of de- 
mand. The price is holding firm and there is sufficient business to 
keep the available supply in the market moving fairly well. From 
3.10 to 3.15 cents a pound is the present quotation. 

CASEIN.—Casein which has not seen much change for some 
time continues in fairly good shape. The past week found it neither 
better nor worse than it has been for some time back. Most sales 
are being made at 12%4 cents a pound, although occasional sales are 
reported at half a cent under that price with a sale now and then 
at 13 cents. 4 

CHINA CLAY.—China clay which has been in good shape all 
along but which has not been doing quite as well recently as it 
was back in March showed signs the past week of getting back on 
its March basis. The foreign exchange situation is very favorable 
at this time china clay can look forward to good business for a 
long period apparently. The imported grades are still quoted at 
from $16 to $20 a ton and the domestic grades at from $12 to $15 
a ton. 
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CHLORINE.—Chlorine remains just the same as a week ago. 
Demand has been better but is still good. The price is from $4.50 
to $7.00 a pound in tanks. 

ROSIN.—Rosin jumped up to another high level during the past 
week. For a long period now there has been a superb demand 
for rosin which has passed through week after week with scarcely 
a slackening of pace. A week ago there was a slight reaction 
but the manner in which the market quickly righted itself indicates 
the excellent tone that prevails and the dependable demand which 
exists. The new quotation is from $6.90 to $7.10 at the naval 
stores centers. 

SALT CAKE.—Salt cake is holding up well. Not only are the 
contract withdrawals good but there was a bit more spot buying 
during the past week. Stock is not accumulating, a curtailment of 
production being responsible for regulating the supply to the de- 
mand. The price is holding at from $17 to $20 a ton. ; 

SODA ASH.—Soda ash, which recently slowed up a little, expe- 
rienced a further let-up during the week. Soda ash men, however, 
are well sold up for the balance of the year and the let-up occa- 
sions no alarm. The price is holding firm at 1.38 cents a pound on 
a flat basis at the works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINUM.—There is nothing new to be 
said of sulphate of alumina. The demand has been falling off 
somewhat but summer is getting close at hand and such a falling 
off was to be expected. The commercial grades are bringing from 
1.40 to 1.45 cents a pound at the Eastern works and the iron free 
from 2.10 to 2.25 cents a pound. 

SULPHUR.—There is no change in sulphur. It still answers 
its consistent demand and the price of from $18 to $19 a ton is 
maintained. 

TALC.—Tale is doing well and the demand has not shrunk 
since the slight falling off recently reported. The price remains 
from $17 to $18 a ton. 





Club House for Fort Orange Paper Co. 


Castieton, N. Y., May 18, 1925.—Peter C. Brashear, president 
of the Fort Orange Paper Company, has deeded to the corporation 
his attractive home “The Pointed Firs,” one of the finest residen- 
tial properties in this village. The property is undergoing extensive 
alterations and when these are completed equipment will be installed 
and the place fitted up for use as a clubhouse for employees. The 
Fopaco Girls Club, composed of female employees of the Fort 
Orange Paper Company, and now located in quarters in Main 
street, will move to the former Brashear property early in June when 
it is believed the property will be ready. 

The girls club-house and dormitory was established and is main- 
tained by the Fort Orange Company for the convenience of girls 
who come from various parts of the country to work in the Fort 
Orange plant. The equipment of the new club will be complete 
with excellent culinary arrangements, comfortable rooms, shower 
and tub-baths. The living room will have a large open fireplace, 
pool table, player piano and various other modern furnishings. 





Paper Dealers Meet in Toronto 


A joint conference of the Ontario and Quebec divisions of the 
Canadian Paper Trade Association was held in Toronto this week 
at the King Edward hotel. Several interesting and important mat- 
ters were discussed. Some members, who were in Ottawa recently 
and heard Sir William Glyn-Jones, organizer of the Druggists’ 
Association in Great Britain, speak, gave a report on the address. 
R. I. Finlay of Toronto, President of the C. P. T. A., was not 
able to be present as he is confined to his home with an ulcer on 
his right eye. He recently attended a reunion of the year 1900 
graduates of the Lawrence, Mass., High School and went on to 
Boston where he was forced to consult an oculist who ordered him 
to return home for rest and retirement. The many friends of M. 
Finlay hope that he will soon be able to be around once more. 
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IRON EXTRACTOR 


- It consists of special magnetic surfaces of great power over 
which the paper stuff is made to pass. As a result, all the iron 
and many other foreign substances are completely extracted. 


Hundreds of these devices are in use daily and no one of them 
has failed to give complete satisfaction. Write us for Bulletins pan es Re 
and full details. 


THE ROLAND T. OAKES CO., Holyoke, Mass. MAKING | 


Electrical Specialists. Established 1885 


“DRYER FELTS | 


STANDARD and’ 
MULTIPLE ‘PLY 


ENGLISH WEAVE 1 | WOOD PULP 


In, Two, Three; Four, Five\\and Six | 3 ACENTS 
Ply,.60. inches to 176 inches. tn width. 


BY ACTUAL TEST ‘this felt will,” : PRICE & PIERGE, LtD., 


dry \33. per cent more paper, with 
‘ABSOLUTELY NO Kear MARKS 
\IN- THE: PAPER, HAAS Rid a ; 17 EAST 42nd ST., 


NEW YORK 
Na aa 


THREE PL a 22a LCs Da paper 


FITCHBURG RT 


ORONO LU Cem ENC. C01 2 (0K) 2 eo 


The Shlick Precision Laboratory Beater 


indispensable for the testing, purchasing and 
manufacture of rag-stock, pulp, fibre and of 
paper itself. 


McKim | : Fouche & Machine Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


Builders of sheet: machines, miniature Paper Dryers and Jordans, Slowness Testers, etc. 
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Market Quotations 


Quoted by Hepburn & Co., No. 74 Broadway, N. Y. City, to whom all inquiry 
for quotations on these or or aer other Securities is referred. 


BID OFFERED 

Abitibi Power and Paper, Gen. é BOND cocse 99 102* 
Advance Bag and ae, 7B IPSS. ccccveccces pesecess 100* 
Aroostook Pulp and Paper, 6s 1925 Sebedeovee peeccce oene ike 
Bastrop Pulp and Paper, 7%s 1932 

Brompton Pulp and Paper, 6s 1927... 

Beaver Board, 8s 1933 ° 

Bedford Pulp and Peper. 6%s =! 

Berkshire Hills Pa Co., 8s 1941. 

Beaver Board, N. ‘Curb, 8s = Sebesse padosgoucnawers 

Beaver Products Corp., 7¥%s 1942.... 

Belgo Canadian Paper, 6s 1943......... . 

Brown Paper Co., 88 1931.........- nine bth be enwostses 
— _ Co, oe 33 
ryant Paper 6s ° ee 
Brown Compan y, Serial 6s 1925-43... ...000. oeccecccccces 


SOPRA EERE HEHE SHEE EE EES 


Central 7. 6%s 
ore marten Sue -e Peres. Se 1932 
arthage Sulphite Pulp an 
Champion Coated 
Fibre 


‘aper, 8s 
ne oan OF oo 
Cherry er. Paper, 5s 1929.... 
—— =. P BO TOES. ccccccccccccncccecccccecese 
Donnaconna Paper €o., Ltd., 68 1940 
Paper, 7s 1931 
ie paper. BEER Beebe eccceccccesecee eaectce ccecceee - 


a SEER cccene cneccece ooccesosoos esecves 

= River Base 

Fort Orange 
Eddy Paper — Ks 
Gilbert Paper Co., 7% 1927 
Gilbert Paper Co., 648 1923-29. 
Hammermill Paper aI 6s 1930-39. 
Hercule Corp’n, 8s 1936 
Hummell, Ross Fibre Corp., 7s 1925 
ae & Moore Paper Co., 6s 1939 

enmore Pulp and Paper o., 6s 1937. oe 
Lake Superior Pulp and Paper, 6s wen 
Mattagami Pulp and Paper, 6s 1937. 
Marinette & Menominee, 74s 1936.. 
Mengel Company, 7s 1934 
—— paper and Type, 6s _- 

Oswego Falls Corp., 8s 1942.. 
Orono Pulp and Paper, Ss 1941. 
Orono Palp and }\per, 6s 1943. 
Oxford Paper Co., us 1947 
Paterson Parchment Paper, 
Paterson Parchment, 6s 193 
Parker, Young Co., 6%s 1944.. 
Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., 6s 1943 
Provincial — Mills, es 6s 1940 
Riordon Co., Series A, 8s 0 
Riordan Paper, 6s 1924 
Riordan Pulp and Paper, Ltd., 68, 1929 
River Raisin Paper, 8s 1936 
St. Regis Paper, 6%s, 1929-35 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, 7s 1941 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, 6s 1934 
St. Croix Paper, 5s 1923-37 
Stevens & Thomson Paper, 6s 1942 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper, 6s 1931 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper, Gen 8s 1941 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Co., 6s, 1940 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper 1-5, 
Whittaker Paper, Ist 7s 1942 fn 
Watab Paper Co., 6%s 1942 103° 
Waterway Paper Products, 7s 1924-27 eevee 100 
Wayagamack Pulp and Paper, Ltd., 63 i951 87 90 

STOCKS BID ASKED 
66 68 


Abitibi Power and Paper, Com 
Abitibi Power and Paper, Pfd ae 
Advance Bag and Paper, Com 12° 
Advance Bag and Pfd ie 
Beaver Board, 7 
Beaver Board, Pfd 41 
Bryant Paper, dca 
Bryant Pa 
Brompton Pulp and Paper, Cap 
Chicago Mill & Lember Co., Com 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Pfd 
Crown Williamette, Com 
Crown Williamette, 7% a Pfd 
Donnaconna Paper, 
Great Northern Paper 
Howard Smith Paper mo 
Howard Smith Paper Co., 
essup & Moore Paper, Pid 
nternational Paper Co., 
International Avo Co., Pid 
Mengel Company, C 
Mengel Company 
Oxford Papers, Com 
Oxford Paper Co. ey 
Provincial Paper Co., 
Provincial Paper Co., oa 
Price Brothers, Ca 
St. Croix Pa 
St. Maurice 
St. Regis Puoer Co., 
Smith (Howard) —_ '0., ar Com 
Smith (Howard) Paper Co., 
soon River Pulp and Paper, _— ° 
—* BGGE TD OS PUNE) Pee ccccccccvcccccccccccs 
deroga Pulp ne. pe. e- 
West Virginia Pul 
West Virginia 
Whittaker Paper, 
Whittaker Paper, Bases 


* Nominal. 


Writings— 
Extra Superfine..14.00 
Superfine sacecealaae 
Tub Sized 10. 
Engine Sized ... 

News— 

Rolls, contract... 
Rolls, transit .... 
Sheets 
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Tissues— 
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Anti-Tarnish .... 
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Sulphate ae 
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Screenings 
Glassine— 
pd basis 25 


° 
3 


@16.00 
@ 16.00 


Mechanical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock) 


No. 1 Imported...33.00 @37.00 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic....28.00 @32.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite (Imported) — 
Bleached & @ 4.50 
a Bleaching. . 2. @ 3.25 
Yo. 1 strong un- 
bleached 3.25 
2.80 


bleached 
. 3.20 


No. 
3.95 


B® 


Sulphate— 


(F. o. b. ae ain 
Sulphite (Domestic)— 
Bleac’ 


“@ 


phite 
ewe “sulphite 
Mitscherlich .... 
Kraft (Domestic). 2.70 
Soda Bleached .... 4.00 
Domestic Rags 
New Rags 
Prices to Mill, f. o. b. 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1.14.50 
New White, No. 2 8.00 
Silesias No. 1...10.50 
New Unbleached. 14. = 
— 


Blue 

New Blue Frimts 7.50 
New Soft Biseks 5.75 
Mixed Khaki Cut- 

t 
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o . Khaki Cut- 
eee 6.50 

Men's Cordurey.. 6.25 

New Mixed on 4.00 
White, No. 1— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous . 
White, No. 2— 

Kepacked 

Miscellaneous ... 4.00 

St. Soiled, White 3.00 
Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked ....... 4.00 

Miscellaneous ... 
Black Stockings. . 
Roofing 

a5 Strippings. . 


& 
wn 


om 
epee ges 
~“ —_ 

Susans 8 

@%5O8s 666 666 68 
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New Light Silesias. 9.50 
Light Flannelettes. .11.00 
Unbl’ched Cottons. .14.00 
we White a. 


a. 4.00 
New ight Oxiords.10:00 
New Light Prints. . - 9.00 
New Cc 
ungs 
New Dark Cuttings. 4.00 
No. 1 White Linens.10.25 
No. 2 White Linens. 7.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 6.25 
No. 4 White Linens. 4.50 
Old Extra Light 
Prints 4.25 
Ord. Light Prints.. 3.75 
Med. Light Prints.. 3.75 
Dutch Blue Cottons 4.00 
Ger. Blue Cottons.. 4.00 
Ger. Blue Linens... 425 
Checks and Blues.. 3.50 
Linsay Garments... 2.60 
Dark Cottons .... 2. 
Shoppery 
French Blues 


Prices to Mill F. o. b. 

Coser, No. 1— 

oreign 

Domestic 
Wool Tares, light.. 
Wool, Tares, heavy 2.70 
Bright, Bagging... 2.55 
Mixed Bagging.... 2.30 
Sound Baeging .... 2.10 
Rocfing Bagging... 1.60 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign 

Domestic | 
New Bu. 
Hessian Jute Threads— 

Foreign 4 

Domestic 


©2S98SSGS6q9 SEOE9S O86 O08 


8S 866 88889000 7 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
Hard,White,No. 1 3.50 
Hard,White,No. 2 3.15 
Soft, White, No.1 2.90 

Flat Stock— 

Stitchless 1.45 
Overissue 1.45 
Solid Flat -« 1.40 
Crumpled No. 1. 1.25 

Solid Book Ledger. 1.80 

Ledger Stock 1, 
New B.~B. Chips .65 

Manilas— 

New Env. Cut... 
New Cut. No. 1. 
Extra No. 1 old. 
Print 

Container Beard. 
Bogus Wrappe 

Old Krafts Machine 
compressed bales.. 

News— 

No. 1 White News 1.90 
Strictly Overissue 1.05 
Strictly Folded... .95 

No. 1 Mixed Paper. -65 

Common Paper.... .45 


Twines 
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No. 43 
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GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC, C, E. M. AM. SOC. M. E. 
M. ENG. INST. CAN. 


Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 


Langdon Building, 309 Broadway 
New York 


| SPECIALTY 
Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Water Power Developments 
Steam Power Plants 
Plans and Specifications Bedford McNeill 
Evaluations, Reports Western Union 
Consultation Bentley’s 


Cable Address: 
“Hardistock” 
AB C, 5th Edition 


The “Dayton” Bandless Beater Roll 
(Lock Block Method) 


FOR 


Beating Engines of All Makes 
Will Save You 
Money—Trouble—Expense 
Complete Details on Request 


DAYTON BEATER & HOIST COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 


V. D. SIMONS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants, Electrification Paper 
Mill Properties. 


39 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


F. W. Roberts Manufacturing Company 


All Products Guaranteed to Suit You 
STEEL SHELL BURRS 


YELLOW JACKET SHOWER 
Reqd the “ROBERTS IDEA” 
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H. S. TAYLOR 
Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst., Can. 


PULP, PAPER AND FIBER MILLS 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND STEAM POWER PLANTS 
PLANS—SPECIFICATIONS—EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS—CONSULTATIONS 


Jefferson St., Arcade 
Dayton, O. 


Guarantee Bldg. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


WALDRON MACHINES 


FOR 
EMBOSSING, COATING, PRINTING 


Machines for Processing Paper 
Calendars, Winders & Slitters 
Francke Flexible Couplings 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
MEMBER AM. SOG. C E. 
MEMBER AM. SOC. M. E. 
MEMBER ENG. INST. CAN 
PAPER, PULP AND FIBRE MILLS EXAMINATIONS 
INCLUDING BUILDINGS AND RE 
pa ph MECHANICAL ESTIMATES OF COST 
ee ENT DESIGNS 
ATER POWER DEVELOPMENT SPECIFICATIONS 
AGE ee erent and VALUATIONS 


DAMS, a 
OTHER DRAULIC STRU 
STEAM PLANTS 
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Finished Jute— 
Dark, 18 basis... . 31 
Light, 18 basis... . W 
Jute Wrapping, 3-6 
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PHILADELPHIA 


No. 2 Hard White 
No. 1 Soft White 
No. 2 Soft White 
No. : Mixed.... 
No. 2 Mixed.. 
Solid Ledger Stock. 
Writing Paper..... 
No. 1 ks, ed 
No. 2 Books 
No. 1 New Mattie: 
No. 1 Old Manila.. 
Container Manila 
Old Kraft 
oust _— News. . 
ewspaper.. 
No. 1 Mixed Paped. 
Common Paper 
Straw Board, Chip. 
Binders Bd., Chip.. 
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Box Twine, 2-3 ply 
23 Jute Rope ........ 
20 Amer. Hemp, 6... 
Sisal 
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Fine Tube Yarn— o 
5-ply and larger. . k 
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Domestic Rags—New. 
Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila. 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1 
New White, No, 2 
New @ B..6 % 
New Unbleached. . 
Washable . d 
Fancy 
Cottons—according to g 
Blue Overall.... 
New Blue 
New Black Soft. 
New Light Seconds 
Khaki Cuttings 
Corduroy 
New Canvas ... 
New Black Mixed 


Old 

White, No. 1— 
Repacked ....... 
Miscellaneous ... 


an 
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Phite ; 
Sulphite Bond..... 
Sulphite Ledger ... 
Superfies Writing. . 
No. 1 Fine Writing 
= 2 Fine Writing 

3 Fine Writing 
. F..B . 
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Wood Pulp Board.. 4.50 
(Carload Lots) 
Binder Boards— 
Per ton 
Carload lots 
Tarred Felts— 
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New Kraft Cuts. 2.30 
Manila Envelope 
Cuttings........ 2.40 
Ex. No. 1 Manila.. 2.00 
Print Manila ..... .90 
Folded News (over- 
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News—Roll, 
News—Sheets, ai 
No. 1 Mamila....-- 
No. 1 Fibre..-++++ 
No. 2 Manila.. 
Butchers’ Manila... 
No. 1 Kraft 
No. 2 Kraft.... 
Wood Tag Boards.. 
Sulphite Screenings. 
Manila Tissue, 24x36 
sheet 


33 8 83 88 3/18! 
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Black Stockings.. 4.25 
BA: Stock— 


@ @ 8890999699 
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BOSTON 


No. 1 Books, Heavy 1.75 
gers— No. 1 Books, Light. — 
Sulphite J . No. 1 New Manila. 2.50 
Rag content .... . @ . e a et Maat. 1.78 
Tint an. e 

— i ; Old Kraft 

Srermene News .. 
ewspapers ... . 
No. 1 Mixed greet. -60 Qaim Prices to 7. f. o. b. Mill) in 60.00 
Box Board, Chip... .60 Bond— Sulphite news grade 55.00 
Baggin Sulphite 12% suiphine, bleached. 80.00 
i i 13 
Price f. 0. _ oston Light tinted a” 


Dark tinted 
Gunay No. 1— Ledgers (gulphite) .. 
Led 
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@ 3.70 
TORONTO 


Sulphite easy bleach 
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13 Old Waste onais 


(In carload lots, f. o. b. 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut.. 3.60 
Soft White Book 
shavings 
White Blk, News. 1.70 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 1.25 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock 1.10 
Ledgers and Writ- 
ings 
Solid Ledgers... 


Manilas— 
New Manila Cut. — 
Printed Manilas.. 1.00 
Kraft +. 2.15 
News and Scrap— 
Strictly Overissue .80 
Folded News.... .80 
No. 1 Mixed 
Papers ....... .60 
Domestic Rags— 
Price to mills, f. o. b. Toronte 


Per tb. 
No. 1 White shirt 
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T 
Writing oronte) 


Writing s. c. sas 
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ute Manila No. 1. 
nila, Sul. No. : 
— Sul. No. 2. 
Kraft 
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Mixed Strings.. 
New Burlap Cuttings 


Domestic Rags 
Price f. o. B 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White > ie. 1 


Silesias, No. 1.. 
New Unbleached. 


Sheets (2 tons or 
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Slaters 
Best Tarred, 1 Ply, 
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Miscellaneous 

"Miepocked seesves 208 
Miscellaneous ... 3.50 
Dy wroccess 33 BMD 
No. 2....eeeeeee 3.00 
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No. 2 Whitt shirt 
aan shirt cut- 
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No. 1 Old Whites. . — 
Third and blues. . 
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